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Producing 96,000 Cut. Daé 


UST as uniform as these identical 

twins are the “Bakery-Proved” 

flours International supplies you 
&” with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 21 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s ‘“Bakery- 
Proved’ Flours assure you “the best 
loaf in your market.” * TRADE MARK 
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n grotesque machines that shake continuously like frenzied shimmy 
dancers, the partially milled flour is sifted repeatedly through silk 

bolting cloth. To assure uniform quality of the flour, the fabric 
must be incredibly fine and regular in mesh . . . and it must be 
frequently inspected to see that there are no holes or rips or worn 
spots which might permit larger particles to slip through. Pictured 
here is a skilled worker examining bolting cloth at Pillsbury’s 
Globe Mills plant in Ogden, Utah. This is typical of the special- 
ized, experienced attention given to every milling detail at 
every Pillsbury mill. Only through such everlasting watchful- 
ness is it possible to produce flour consistently worthy 
of the fame behind the name... 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS @ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Publishea Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 S. 6th St.. Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. Single Copies 20¢. Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
Years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis, Postoffice. 
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Named for # fanneeus 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY — EYE flours have been doing their duty 
| day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


? 
bk 
‘ 


i With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @& EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 


ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY <& EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY <& EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY GQ EYE spring wheat 


flour. 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
@SCOUT . eCHIEF eBRAVE e@SQUAW eMUSTANG 


each a different flour 


THE SLEEPY @} EYE MILLS 
Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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bottoms UP on Bomis NEW BUTT BAND-LABEL 


Added! . . . a two-inch Band-Label at the 
bottom of Bemis cotton bags. It gives a 

/ new angle to Band-Label’s all-around 
display. At the middle—a wide band 
shows the brand F-B-S (Front, Back, and 
Sides). At the bottom —the two-inch band 
gives bottom display whether the bag rests on 
its front or back. Thus, you can now use five 





out of six sides for printing so that no matter 
how the bags are stacked your brand is bound 
to show. 


: Score this as another advantage for Bemis Band- 
Label Bags. Use it to increase your sales. 


BEMIS ge 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’ 
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T HE 
WM KELLY \ 
MILLING | 
COMPANY 


There is strong support for any flour distributor in the KELLY’S © 
FAMOUS name...a support backed by scientific wheat se- 
lection and experienced milling skill. That’s why KELLY’S 
FAMOUS builds friends steadily by its super-fine baking per- 
formance. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING? : 
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THOROBREAD 
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HE flour distributor who appreciates the fundamental | ; 
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importance of good flour quality is the man who will | 
appreciate particularly the values of THORO-BREAD. 
There are no premiums or other advertising “gimmicks” 
to give THORO-BREAD a false sales front. But the 
superb baking qualities of THORO-BREAD are in every 
sack and every customer remains a friend. What sounder 
way can a flour business be built? 











A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus 


S5<<<5 55. 

















ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





‘There are good times ahead for any flour 
distributor who banks on I-H flours for 
building sales. Famous I-H quality means 
a satisfied customer every time and that 
means a steadily growing business. And 
Advertising Boosts Sales I-H flours mean wide-awake mill co-oper- 


Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With ~4 
the Millers National Advertising Program ation and sales helps, too. 











SEEKER KE 


i THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 














March 15, 1949 
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Pact Conferees Nearer to Agreement 





Cereal Chemists 
Announce Plans 
for 1949 Meeting 


NEW YORK—A preliminary an- 
nouncement of the 1949 meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists has been mailed to mem- 
bers of the organization. The meet- 
ing will be held at Hotel Statler, 
May 16-20. 

R. C. Sherwood, Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., chairman of the program com- 
mittee, said that among the highlights 
of the convention program will be 
an address by a government official 
on world food problems and addresses 
by prominent research chemists from 
abroad. 

Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., chairman 
of the local arrangements commit- 
tee, has announced that a boat trip 
around Manhattan Island-is planned 
to replace the annual picnic, includ- 
ing the golf and pistol matches be- 
cause those events are difficult to 
schedule in New York. 

Evenings during the week have 
been left open, with the exception 
of the night of the annual banquet. 
Mr. Skovholt said this provides mem- 
bers with an opportunity to see some 
of the shows, radio broadcasts, etc. 
Robert S. Whiteside, Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., 170 Varick St., New 
York 13, has agreed to assist AACC 
members in obtaining tickets in ad- 
vance for the desired attractions. 

Pre-registration forms for the con- 
vention will be mailed out early in 
April.and hotel reservation cards will 
be sent to all members. 


——"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTRODUCE NEW EQUIPMENT 

TORONTO—The Canadian Dough- 
nut Co., Ltd., recently held a six- 
day conference, the keynote of which 
was to provide more and better serv- 
ice to the baker in 1949. The com- 
pany’s semi-automatic, yeast-raised 
doughnut making equipment was in- 
troduced during the conference. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVES IN SOUTHEAST 
CONDUCT SPRING MEETING 


ROANOKE, VA.—Another in the 
series of discussions on the applica- 
tion of chlorine dioxide to flour was 
given by Dr. H. K. Parker, director 
of flour research, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., at the spring meeting of 
District 11, Association of Operative 
Millers March 12. 

Dr. Parker’s observations opened 
the session and were followed by two 
discussions on eastern varieties of 








wheat. Dr. B. B. Bayles, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., 
spoke on quality characteristics of 
new varieties of wheat recommended 
for Virginia and adjacent states. 
Agronomic characteristics of these 
varieties were discussed by T. M. 
Starling, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Blacksburg. 

Fred Stivers, Southeastern Mills, 
Rome, Ga., conducted an open forum 
discussion period. Officers of the dis- 
trict organization are W. I. Golladay, 
White Star Mills, Staunton, Va., 
chairman; Chalmers B. Shields, John- 
ston (S.C.) Flour Mills, Ince., vice 
chairman, and R. L. Jacobs, Rapidan, 
Va., Milling Co., secretary. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ONTARIO MEETING SET 

TORONTO—The annual meeting 
of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 
will be held at the King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, June 20. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Sorghums 
Support Cut to 
107% of Parity 


WASHINGTON—Reduction in the 
price support level for grain sor- 
ghums of the 1949 crop was revealed 
this week by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The 1949 crop will be 
price supported by farm storage and 
warehouse loans at 70% of parity as 
of April 15, 1949. The 1948 crop was 
supported at 77% of parity prevail- 
ing at the comparable date. Pur- 
chase agreements also will be avail- 
able to producers this year. 

Loans and purchase agreements 
will be available from harvest 
through Jan. 31, 1950. Loans will 
mature March 31, 1950, or earlier’on 
demand, and holders of purchase 

















EXPORTING NATIONS WILLING 


TO CUT YEARLY WHEAT QUOTA 


Concession Made on Quantities After Importers Reject 
Original Total; Delegates More Confident That 
Differences Will Be Settled 





agreements must declare in March, 
1950, or earlier at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture their 
intentions to deliver to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

At the same time it was announced 
at USDA that loans under the 1948 
program may be voluntarily delivered 
to the government any time after 
April 1, 1949, although the maturity 
date of the loan is April 30. This is 
not to be construed as a legal loan 
call on 1948 crop sorghums since the 
tender is purely voluntary. USDA 
officials say they can use such tend- 
ers for their export plans. 

The 1948 loan rate at 77% of 
parity was $2.31 cwt. as of the par- 
ity price on April 15, 1948. The re- 
duction in the support level for the 
1949 crop brings sorghums into a 
better competitive position with oth- 
er feed grains for domestic and ex- 
port use, USDA says. 

Producers, landlords, tenants and 
sharecroppers are eligible for loans 
or purchase agreements in the 1949 
program on sorghums grading U.S. 
No. 4 or better. Other conditions of 
eligibility will be announced later 
by the CCC. 

———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
D. A. ROSS REELECTED 

VANCOUVER—D. Alex Ross, gen- 
eral manager for Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., here, was honored during the 
week by being reelected president of 
the Air Cadet League of Canada. 








Bakers of America Advertisements 
to Feature Bread-and-Gravy Theme 


CHICAGO—The April 11 issue of 
Life and the April issue of McCall’s, 
with a combined circulation in excess 
of 9 million, will have full-page, four- 
color Bakers of America advertise- 
ments featuring bread-and-gravy as a 
basic food with pie for dessert. 

The attractive ad, conforming to 
the pattern of all 1949 Bakers Pro- 
gram ads, is headlined: “You Need 
Something that a Baker Makes to 
Make Each Meal Complete.” 

Bread and gravy, which is being 
promoted nationally during April, is 
depicted in the main illustration. The 
secondary picture shows two kinds 





Code of Ethics Adopted by 


Equipment Manufacturers’ Group 


CHICAGO — The Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. formally 
adopted a code of ethics at its semi- 
annual meeting held here immediate- 
ly preceding the meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers. 


Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel 


Products Co., Albion, Mich., presi- 
dent of the manufacturers’ group, 
praised John E. Morrill, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill, and his 
trade relations committee for their 
“excellent work in stating the asso- 
ciation’s high standards in concrete 
form.” 


of pie with a caption telling the 
housewife to save herself time, toil 


- and trouble in the kitchen—to buy it 


baked! 

‘ Copy in the ad states that bread 
helps balance both diet and budget, 
and that “penny for penny, it gives 
you more of the things your body 
needs—more generously — than any 
other food you eat at every meal.” 

It also points out that bread is no 
more fattening than any other food 
you eat that gives you equal energy. 
And it tells women that the Bakers 
of America “do your baking for you 
with the same high quality ingredi- 
ents you: would use; bake fresh daily 
with the same care you would take.” 

In addition to this advertising, fea- 
turing bread and gravy, there will be 
publicity on the subject in maga- 
zines, on the radio and in hundreds 
of newspapers in late March and 
throughout April. 

Walter H. Hopkins, program diree- 
tor for the Bakers of America, ex- 
plains that “this popular -dish offers 
bakers an excellent opportunity to 
promote bread salés during April and 
has numerous possibilities for tie-in 
merchandising of. bread, gravy ex- 
tracts and meats in food stores.” 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The gap of dis- 
agreement between the exporting and 
importing nations currently discuss- 
ing the International Wheat Agree- 
ment proposal is narrowing. 

A feeling of confidence of agree- ° 
ment in regard to price levels, dura- 
tion and quantities of wheat involved 
has replaced the despair which fol- 
lowed the formal announcement that 
the exporters had agreed to reduce 
the maximum price on condition that 
the importing nations would agree to 
accept a minimum of 550 million 
bushels annually. These concessions 
were immediately countered by the 
spokesman for the importers, W. 
Sheed Anderson, U.K. delegate, who 
declared such an import total was 
impossible of attainment. 

Subsequently the exporters offered 
a further concession on quantity by 
reducing that requirement to approxi- 
mately 510 million bushels. In this 
total the U.S., Canada and Australia 
still would obtain the lion’s share of 
the export quantity, with Russia be- 
ing offered a quota of 50 million 
bushels while France and Uruguay, 
now classed as exporters, are assigned 
token export quantities. 


Seeks Exporter Vote 


The French declaration as an ex- 
porting nation is not taken too seri- 
ously by observers here, but is con- 
strued as a political device through 
which France gets a voice in the vot- 
ing of the council as an exporting 
nation. Prominent U.S. officials be- 
lieve that France will actually be an 
importer of wheat next year and is 
expected to ask for additional im- 
port quantities this year before its 
own crops mature. 

Likewise, the position of Uruguay 
as an exporter is not vital. The re- 
ported assigned quota to that nation 
is insignificant and probably repre- 
sents a move from Latin American 
interests to obtain an inside position 
in the councils of the exporting na- 
tions. 

Under the terms of the compromise 
which have brought the two groups 
nearer agreement it is reported that 
the U.S. quota will be reduced to 
175 million bushels, as compared 
with 185 million under the terms of 
the agreement last year. Canada is 
said to have accepted a reduction of 
25 million bushels, bringing its quan- 
tity under the negotiations down to 
205 million bushels, while the Austra- 
lian quantity is lowered to 70 mil- 
lion. France and Uruguay will have a 
token assignment of 5 million bush- 
els each. 

From the viewpoint of the import- 
ers, the problem now is to reassign 
the approximate net. change which 
represents the switch of France to 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Farm Bins a Threat to Elevator Men 





CCC ASKED TO GIVE FARMERS 
LIKE TERMS FOR LIKE SERVICE 


Proposed as Incentive to Hold Grain Back at Farm Level 
—CCC Directors Divided on Matter — May Await 
Passage of CCC Charter Amendment by Congress 


WASHINGTON—With farm bins 
the keystone of the administration’s 
plan for enlarged grain storage, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. officials are be- 
ing asked by executives of the Grain 
Branch, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, to provide farm storage in- 
ducements to keep grain back at the 
farm level. 

These provisions were outlined in 
a docket presented to the CCC board 
of directors meeting last week, but 
were tabled pending consideration 
of other items in the docket which 


raised objections from members of. 


the CCC board. 

Briefly, the CCC was asked to pro- 
vide farm storage terms on the same 
basis now available to the country 
elevator. The provision is based on 
the principle that where the farmer 
provides like service as the country 
elevator he is entitled to like com- 
pensation. 

In the case of the farmer storing 
grain under these conditions in his 
own bins he would earn a loading in 
and out charge and 34%¢ bu. for con- 
ditioning and insurance, plus the 
monthly storage fee. 

Responsible CCC officials told The 
Northwestern Miller that these in- 
ducement items of elevation charges 
and conditioning are disputed within 
the CCC management and will not be 
taken up until Congress has acted on 
the amendment now pending on the 
CCC charter. This amendment would 
give the CCC the authority to own 
real property. The CCC charter 
amendment is all the authority the 
USDA needs to go ahead on its over- 
all storage program. 

The entire program will be dis- 
cussed in Chicago March 26, when 
Grain Branch officials meet with rep- 
resentatives of the terminal and 
country elevators. 

CCC officials report that grain bin 
manufacturers have been going ahead 
on production of bins and have been 
getting active response from farmers 
for their output. Incentive storage 
rates on the farm stored grain would 
be a shot in the arm to the grain 
bin producers. 

On the surface the like payment 
for like service appears to be an 
unassailable principle yet trade au- 
thorities detect in it a subtle ap- 
proach to the country and terminal 
elevator business through the back 
door at some later date. 

Reactions from organizations like 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. have not been obtained here, 
but it is seen that the country ele- 
vator storage volume will be reduced 
to the extent that farm storage is 
accomplished and that volume may 
be considerable if the farmer is given 
the same storage terms now avail- 
able to the country warehouseman. 

Other reported, but unconfirmed, 
CCC plans are said to involve the 
construction of terminal elevator fa- 
cilities along the Mississippi above 
New Orleans. However, trade sources 


believe that this rumor probably in- 
volves alleged consideration given to 
this location by the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., which has been 
looking for an export outlet. 

Lacking a formal disclosure of 
USDA grain storage plans, the best 
informed sources say that CCC plans 
are keystoned on farm storage, with 
additional trackside space leased by 
the CCC close to country points. 

The proposal for a five-year amor- 
tization of new storage construction, 
while advocated to the secretary of 





agriculture by grain ‘geenege repre- 
sentatives, has not outwardly pro- 
voked any enthusiasm from his office 
and the operating personnel at the 
USDA, which does the spade work 
thinking for the secretary, is not 
sympathetic to the amortization pro- 
posals. Two bills are now pending in 
the House which would permit a five- 
year amortization on new country or 
terminal storage facilities. Both meas- 
ures have been introduced by Repub- 
lican congressmen and consequently 
will not get the green light from this 
Congress. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED OFFICE MANAGER 

ST. LOUIS—Harold R. Cuthbert, 
a member of the accounting and au- 
diting department of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. since 1927, has been appointed 
office manager of the Bemis plant at 
Houston. Mr. Cuthbert became audi- 
tor of internal accounting for the 
company in 1943. 











Sen. Aiken Foresees Trouble 
From Continued 90% Supports 


MINNEAPOLIS—Over a thousand 
farmers and business men attending 
the third annual Farm Forum March 
10-11 heard Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) forecast a critical overpro- 
duction of wheat in 1949 if summer 
growing conditions prove to be favor- 
able. The danger lies in the excessive 
plantings which were encouraged by 
the 90% of parity price guarantee, 
which runs until Jan. 1, 1950, he said. 

Sen. Aiken further stated that if 
proponents of permanent 90% to 
100% price supports are successful 
in overthrowing the Aiken bills’ pro- 
visions for 60% to 90% flexible sup- 
ports, the Commodity Credit Corp.’s 
huge borrowing power of $4.7 billion 
would be exhausted by the continued 
overproduction of wheat, corn, cotton 
and other crops on which- the USDA 
might try to guarantee high prices. 

Only a completely controlled agri- 
culture, with acreage and marketing 
quotas, can result from continued 
high price supports, Sen. Aiken said. 
He predicted, however, that the 8lst 
Congress would defeat amendments 
designed to eliminate the flexible 
price supports as approved by the 
80th Congress. The essential text of 
Sen. Aiken’s address appears on pages 
32, 33, 34 and 36. 

Other speakers at the two-day 
Farm Forum, which was directed by 
H.. E. Atwood, president, First Na- 
tional Bank. Minneapolis. were: Dr. 
O. B. Jesness, chief, division of ag- 
ricultural economics, University of 
Minnesota, speaking on the subject 
“Farmers in the National Economy”; 
Dr. John D. Black, agricultural econ- 
omist, Harvard University, speaking 
on “World Food Needs and Farm 
Policy”; Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, chief, 
division of soil survey, USDA, speak- 
ing on “Soil Conservation and World 
Food Needs.” 

“What Will the Farm Program 
Mean to the Farmer, Laborer, Busi- 
nessman; and-Consumer” was the sub- 
ject discussed by--a -panel composed 
of the following’ experts: Frank Par- 
sons, Federal Reserve Bank, Minne- 
apolis; Dean McNeal, Pillsbury. Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Sen. Aiken; Orlin 








Folwick, Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor; Mrs. Raymond Kehl, house- 
wife, St. Paul; Obed Wyum, farmer, 
Rutland, N.D.; Dale Butz, University 
of Minnesota. 

The following panel discussed the 
subject “Our Foreign Policy in Rela- 
tion to Agriculture”: James Wells, 
Coast to Coast Stores, Minneapolis; 
Arthur Upgren, economist, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. John Black of 
Harvard; Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc., Min- 


neapolis; H. E.. Sanford,’ chairman, 
National Grain Trade Council; C. v. 
Simpson, farmer, Waterville, Minn,; 
Charles Benrud, University of Minne- 
sota. 

“Is Our Population Growing Fast- 
er Than* Our Ability to Produce 
Food?” was discussed by the" follow- 
ing panel:.C. P. Varney, Rock-Island 
Lines; H. L. Walster, dean, North 
Dakota Agricultural’ College, Fargo; 
Ray Bowden, Grain & Feed Dealéis 
National Assn.; St. Louis; R. P: Gale, 
Planned Parenthood League; Dr. Kel- 
logg, USDA; Kent Leavitt, farmer, 
Millbrook, N.Y.,. president of ‘the’ Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion District Supervisors; D. M. Ste- 
vens, University of ‘Minnesota. 

Rural schools, health, housing, liv- 
ing conditions and education were 
also discussed by panels of experts. 


Approves Flexible Supports 


Dr. Black, in his luncheon address 
and later in one of the discussion 
panels, expressed approval of the two 
flexible provisions in the Hope-Aiken 
Act—one for continuous moderniza- 
tion of parity and the other fdr vari- 
ation of the support price with the 
size of stockpiles and with the néed 
for them. In his opinion, however, 
the act needs a device which would 
provide for differences'in the mar- 
ket and supply-price relationships of 
the different basic products, and ‘in 
due time for the non-basic products. 
This, he said, would insure still great- 
er flexibility. 

Dealing with recent scare stories 
of world starvation because of ‘soil 
destruction and increasing popula- 
tion, Dr. Black explained his own 
failure to feel alarmed by. suggesting 
that population has grown only. be- 


(Continued on page 42) 





The Stock Market Picture . 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New. York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 
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Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Cyanamid ........... 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 


DED seWehGta ds ae eb bend bede deaeevecedcs 
BE ER S, a'o bees ccnrcescowssss 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd....... 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............... 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 


Pillsbury 
I Ee Eb 0 5.0 bb 000-0 ¢s.0 00-9 bee ees 


$stertl 


ng 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ................. 
United Biscuit of America ............. 
Victor Chemical Works ................ 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 


Ward Baking Co. 
+Subsidiary, W inthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
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Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. .......... 
Co. 
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March 4, March 11, 
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i 56% 62% 63 
sees 198% 164% Py 174 
Shp ahe 21 ihe te 24% 
«see 5 32% 47% -@ 
-«++ 108% 104% 107s 
eae 8% 10% 1014 
..0s 42% 34 41% 42 
ote fee 401% Seen 4, 
-+++ 120 91 105% 107 
pete 44% 62% 
«+++ 33% 26% 3256 33% 
«see BB% 125% bos 14% 
soe 26% 27% 2 
coon” 57% % 61% 
coos OO 25 26% 26% 
coos 79 gees 88% 
oo. 19% 1% Th% 8% 
ee 17% 185% 19% 
--++ 38% 32% 37% 37% 
ioe ae 34% 38% 38% 
-+++ 23% 19 21% 22 
vean 32% 35 37 
abe. ane 1% 3% 3 
+» 16% 10% 14% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded March 11: 


Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ime. ......... 39 40 Merck & Co., $3.50 Pf 89% 92 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 29 30 National Biscuit Co., 7 Pfd. - 174 
Continental Baking Co. .... 13% 14% » Oa 12% 14% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pid... 103% 103% Pillsbury Mills, Inc. $4 Pfd. 103 104 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 11 11% Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ...... 146 148 —- 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 161% 163 Ralston Purina, $3.75 Pfd.. :94 95%. 
General Foods, $3.50 Pfd... 96% 97 St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 82% - 84% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 98 100 Std. Brands, Inc. $4.50 Pfd. $434 - 85 - 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% 7 - 126% 127% Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd.., 97 -. 98%..:: 
Gr. A.&P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 138 140% Victor < Ch. Wks., Y na Pta. 93%. 96. P 
Hathaway Bak., Inc. “A”... 8% 8% Wagner Baking Lo. ...... “9% -9% * 
Horn. & Hardart of N. ¥. 30% 31 Wagner Baking © » Pi. ..- 10894 4RE oo. 
Horn & Hardart of N.Y. pfd. 109 111% Ward B Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 91%, 92%... 
‘*Cliicago Stock Market. Oh 
.. © ~ * ade = me ~ ed a 
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Southwestern Flour 
Production Hits 
Year’s Low Point 


KANSAS CITY—Flour production 
in. the Southwest fell to the lowest 
point of the crop year last week. Mills 
reporting - output -weekly to The 
Northwestern Miller made only 1,- 
236,026 sacks of flour, a total about 
200,000 to.300,000 sacks below the av- 
erage. weekly figure for the past sev- 
eral months. All markets and all areas 
showed a similar downtrend, a ten- 
dency which has been developing for 
the past six. weeks. 

The rate of capacity operated av- 
eraged’75% of the six-day total, or 
approximately four and one half days. 
Operating time ranged all the way 
from ‘zero to seven days in a few 
instances. 

The ‘drop-in production is the re- 
sult of a combination of slackness in 
bakery flour directions and a state 
of near stagnation in the export field. 
Such a decline is not unusual for this 
time of thé year. Last crop year’s 
low production point in the South- 
west. came iri the week of March 13. 

First indications of export interest 
on the April-June export allocations 
ippearéd this week, and there is some 
evidence of slightly better bakery 
fiour--consumption, which should be 
on a seasonal increase at this time 
of “the year. Peak bakery operations 
generally are reached in the summer 
time. 

While there is some logical expec- 
tation of better mill running time in 
sight, it is unlikely that operations 
will réturn to the capacity levels of a 
few--months ago.. With lower flour 
prices expected on the new crop, there 
is a.tendency to reduce inventories to 
a minimum, and it also is likely that 
export Volume in the April-June quar- 
ter will average less. than in recent 
months. 

On the ‘other hand, a number of 
smaller mills have closed down for 
what ‘appears to be an extended pe- 
riod, if not permanently, and this 
will tend to sustain the running time 
of the remaining active units. 

All’ milling centers of the South- 
west showed declines last week. Pro- 
duction at Kansas City, the largest 
center, fell to the lowest point since 
the‘ initial week of the 1948-49 crop 
year. The eight Kansas City mills pro- 
duced 309,952 sacks. The output was 
76% of a rated capacity of 408,729 
sacks. The March 5-12 output was 
the lowest since the week ending 
July 3, 1948, when 300,519 sacks were 
turned. out. That figure represented 
80% of the then-rated capacity of 
376920 sacks‘ in Kansas City. The 
previous low ‘in percentage was re- 
corded for the week ending April 10, 
1948; when output was 74% of ca- 
pacity. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING CO. DIVIDEND 

NEW: YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president »of«General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the directors at a re- 
cent meeting of the board declared 
the regular dividend of $2 a share on 
the $8 preferred stock payable April 
1,-1949,' to the holders of record on 
March 21, 1949, and:a dividend of 
15¢:. a Share..on the common stock 
payable: May 2, 1949, to the holders 
of record::on« April 18, 1949. 


° ——BREAD IS THE-STAFF OF LIFE—— 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.23 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
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wholesale prices of principal. cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.23, 
as compared with 20.88 a year ago. 
Phe Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 26.46, as compared 
with 29.73 a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EARLY OPENING SEEN 
FOR LAKE NAVIGATION 


TORONTO—Shipping officials at 
Sault Ste. Marie believe that the 
opening of navigation this season 
may be one of the earliest in his- 
tory. Ice conditions are so favorable 
that the first boat may pass through 
the port before March 22, the ear- 
liest opening date for the past 10 
years. 

Navigation openings in 1947 and 
1948 were on April 10 and 8, re- 
spectively. Mild weather throughout 
the Great Lakes area is melting ice 
fast. 

During the past decade there have 
been March navigations four times. 
All six Soo locks are ready for 
navigation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. W. ASHE HEADS BUFFALO 
OFFICE OF UNIVERSAL FIRM 


NEW YORK—Clark H. Sparks, 
vice president of the Universal Grain 
Corp., New York, has announced the 
appointment of Chester W. Ashe as 
the manager of the firm’s Buffalo 
office, effective immediately. 

Mr. Ashe has been engaged in the 
grain and feed business for the past 
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OFFICERS OF COLORADO GROUP—The photograph above shows the 
officers and directors of the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers 
Assn. In the back row are Lloyd Case, Denver; Vern Miller, Paoli; 
Harley Sackett, Cheyenne Wells; Verne Howey, Grand Junction; W. B. 
Johnson, Longmont; H. C. Harrison, Arriba; Al Gamble, Denver, and Lee 
Sneider, Lorenzo, Neb. Front row, Kenneth Malo, Denver; Del Gerdom, 
Denver; A. E. Owens, new association president, Colorado Springs; M. C. 
Rodney, Ft. Morgan, and H. E. Lague, Monte Vista. 





25 years, for the last 20 years oper- 
ating his own feed mixing business 
in Buffalo, known as the Gateway 
Milling Assn. This business was re- 
cently sold. Prior to that time he 
was with the Pratt Food Co. and 
the Armour Grain Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COMPANY VETERANS MEET 


TORONTO—At the recent annual 
banquet of the 25-year Club of the 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd., in Toronto, 








A. V. Loftus, president of the com- 
pany, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the club. A. A. Porter, credit 
manager, was chairman of the ban- 
quet. Eleven new members from Tor- 
onto and Hamilton area were wel- 
comed into the club, making a total 
of 170 employees, past and present, 
who have had 25 years or more serv- 
ice. Mr. Loftus welcomed the new 
members and presented each of them 
with a certificate of membership, club 
button and a cash honorarium. 





Wage-Hour Bill Proposes Removal 
of Area of Production Exemption 


WASHINGTON—The area of pro- 
duction exemption now existing in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act will 
disappear under the new bill favor- 
ably acted upon last week by the 
House Labor Committee unless nu- 
merous but isolated points of oppo- 
sition can organize to amend that 
bill when it comes up for vote on the 
House floor. 

The strict new administration bill 
providing a 75¢ an hour minimum 
wage has been the object of heated 
discussion within the committee it- 
self and was only approved by the 
close vote of 13 to 12. This decision 
was obtained only after the adminis- 
tration sponsors surrendered in re- 
gard to exemption of all farm labor. 
With that concession, they won over 
a majority to the support of the bill. 

Not only does the bill contain the 
foregoing provisions which impose 
certain hardships on the country ele- 
vator trade, but it sets up a retail 
store provision which denies the for- 
mer retail exemption to any retail 
organization doing more than $500,- 
000 business a year. Also, a retail 
establishment, if it otherwise has 
qualified, loses the retail exemption 
when other than retail sales. exceed 
25% of the total business. 

Elimination of the area of produc- 
tion exemption brings all first han- 
dlers of farm products doing business 
in interstate commerce under the 
minimum wage and maximum hours 
provisions of the bill. These provide 
75¢ an hour minimum for a 40-hour 
week and time and one half for all 
overtime work. 

Affected by these provisions are 


dairy and poultry industries, where 
the seasonal exemption of 14 weeks 
at the selection of the processors is 
not considered effective. 

In addition to the 14-week seasonal 
exemption, an additional six-week ex- 
emption may be authorized at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary of labor. 

Most trade organizations here 
which have opposed the bill are glum 
over the prospects of amending the 


bill in the House, but are hopeful 
that they can effect changes when the 
bill reaches the Senate. 

According to sources inside the 
committee there was no sentiment 
to include the area of production ex- 
emption since most members felt 
that it was impossible to write an 
accurate definition of that term 
which would not completely vitiate 
the purpose of the bill. 





Wheat Comes Through Winter 
Satisfactorily, Board Says 


Wheat emerged from the winter 
apparently in good condition and, 
after the warm February weather, 
its condition can be observed better 
than usual at this date, the U.S. 
Crop Reporting Board said in a 
March 10 statement. Growth is re- 
ported as far north as southern 
Pennsylvania, with fields greening 
to south@gn: Nebraska. Limited graz- 
ing of wheat ‘fields, where not too 
soft, has been possible in the South 
and good grazing will be available 
in Kansas wheat fields as soon as 
they dry* out. 

Snow’ cover has been inadequate, 
particularly in the Ohio River Valley, 
where March weather may yet pre- 
sent a hazard if alternate freezing 
and thawing results in “heaving.” 
Losses to date include some wheat 
drowned by water standing in fields, 
a little, smothered under ice crusts, 
while in the. Pacific Northwest some 


winterkilling was caused by the se- 
vere cold; reseeding is planned there. 

Soil moisture is adequate through- 
out the winter wheat area. This has 
fostered germination and growth of 
late planted wheat, particularly in 
the southern Great Plains, and will 
tend to limit abandonment. 

The 1949 crop season in general 
appears to be opening up about nor- 
mally in most of the country, ranging 
to somewhat advanced in the East 
and South, the board said. Only rela- 
tively light damage is apparent as 
yet, but March can be a hazardous 
month for wheat. Progress of farm 
work is seasonal to advanced, placing 
farmers in a good position to proceed 
as field work becomes practical. 


——=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT BY-PRODUCT 


A bushel of wheat yields about 42.6 
lb. flour and about 17.4 lb. millfeed, 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF ASBE 
STRESSES QUALITY, PRODUCTION 


25th Annual Meeting Draws aws 1,753 Members—Semi-Bulk 
Flour Handling, Packaging and Sanitation Re- 
ceive Attention of Members 


CHICAGO — The 25th anniversary 
convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here March 7-10 
was attended by 1,753 members, who 
took part in discussions on the semi- 
bulk handling of flour, sanitation, bread 
problems, packaging and the produc- 
tion problems connected with bakery 
operation. 

During the first day of the meeting, 
Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer 
of the society since its inception, was 
honored by the association, and Ar- 
thur Vos., Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, and president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., Chicago, spoke 
on the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram and what it means to the pro- 
duction man. 

A discussion of how bread quality 
is affected when dough ingredients 
and other factors are varied was a 
feature of the afternoon session the 
first day, with speakers treating the 
subject from both the commercial and 
laboratory standpoints. Evaluations 
of both monoglyceride shortenings 
and polyoxyethylene stearate type 
materials in bread were also pre- 
sented. 

During the second day’s sessions, 
factors controlling the machinabil- 
ity of bread doughs and reviews of the 
principles involved in machine mold- 
ing—both conventional, loose curl 
cross and loose curl straight molding 
—were discussed. 

The annual business meeting fol- 
lowed, with Harold T. Moody, Ralph's 
Grocery Co., Los Angeles, named 
president; D. F. Copell, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Newark, N.J., first vice 
president; Glenn E. Hargrave, Pani- 
plus Co., Mt. Prospect, Ill., second 
vice president, and Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry. Milk Institute, Inc., 
Chicago, returned as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

A discussion of the background and 
development of portable bins for the 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
ASBE CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Editorial coverage of the 25th an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago 
March 7-10 was handled by the fol- 
lowing members of the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller: W. E. Lingren, 
bakery editor, Minneapolis; 8S. O. 
Werner, Chicago manager, and F. W. 
Cooley, editorial staff, Minneapolis. 


semi-bulk handling of flour, with a 
report on milling and baking experi- 
ence encountered to date through the 
use of this system, was the final panel 
on the morning program. 


Bakery Sanitation Stressed 


The principles of. insect control in 
the bakery, and facts relating to the 
proper use of insecticides, rodenti- 
cides and fumigants, was a highlight 
of the afternoon session March 8. 
Two foreign visitors discussed prob- 
lems of baking in England and Ber- 
muda, and production aids to facili- 
tate and improve bakery output were 
presented. ; 

Following the traditional “early 
birds” breakfast the morning of 
March 9, sessions were held on the 
packaging of bread and other baked 
products, followed by a discussion 
of practical personnel problems and 
a talk on management’s responsibility 
to the employee. A review of the new 
developments and techniques involved 
in the silicone coating of baking pans 
concluded the morning session. 

During the afternoon. program, 
three bakery production men from 
the West Coast, comprising a sweet 
yeast goods production_ panel, spoke 
on formulas, fillings, processing, and 
finishing of variety sweet yeast prod- 
ucts. Following the round table, which 
stressed quality and eye appeal as the 
bakers’ best insurance that the house- 
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wife would return for their products, 


- the advantages and disadvantages, of 


dry ingredient blends and standard 
methods of mixing were debated. 

A paper on the proper condition of 
icings for packaged sweet yeast goods 
was. presented, pointing out that hu- 
midity is thought to have more effect 
on icings than temperature, and rec- 
ommending that hot icings be used in 
production so that set-up is more 
rapid and so the baked products may 
be packaged more quickly. 


Film Presented to ASBE 


“Pie—America’s Favorite Dessert,” 
a movie showing the layout and pro- 
duction methods followed in a modern 
St. Louis pie bakery, was shown to 
the members at the end of the after- 
noon program. Following the showing, 
a copy of the color sound movie was 
presented to. the film library of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 

The “bull session,” which had 
proved so popular in 1948, was con- 
tinued the evening of the third day of 
the convention. 

The fundamental principles of cake 
and cooky processing were presented 
during a round table the morning of 
March 10. The selection of ingredi- 
ents, controlling formula balance, ef- 
fect of ingredients in processing, con- 
trolling cake and cooky characteris- 
tics through pH, and an analysis of 
cake and cooky production problems 
were stressed. 

A discussion and demonstration of 
whipped cream cakes concluded the 
morning program. The composition 
of creams, proper aging of cream for 
whipping, an actual demonstration of 
various types of whipped cream cakes 
and a report on the finishing and 


. handling of cream cakes were treated. 


A paper on cooky faults, their cause 
and suggestions for the improvement 
of the products was the first pres- 
entation on the final session of the 
convention. Icing formulas were re- 
viewed and tested formulas were is- 
sued to the engineers as part of an 
icing clinic, while some of the for- 
mulas were demonstrated and dis- 
cussed in detail. Iced cakes were dis- 
played. 

Following a discussion of shorten- 
ing and its selection for doughnut 
production, the meeting was turned 
‘over to the newly elected officers for 
adjournment. 








Society of Bakery Engineers elected at that group's 35th: 


annual meeting in Chicago March 7-10 are -shéwn above-! 
Left to right, they are: Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Harold 
Moody, Ralph’s 





Grocery Co., Los Angeles, president; 


S35 thaaivd ferda soci 


NEW ASBE OFFICERS—New officers of the ‘Aimeri¢an* “Don: Copel, ‘Wagner > Sehing: Corp., Newark, NJ., first 


+ 





vice président, and Glenn E. Hargrave, Paniplus Co., Mt. 
. Prospect, HE; setond‘ivice president. Mr. Marx was re- 
. elected to. serve as“ 
° secutive yéar, or since thé founding of-the society a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 


-treasurer ‘for the 26th con- 
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K.C. Grain Firm 
Turnover Totals 
$3 Billion 


KANSAS CITY—Last year’s gross 
turnover of Kansas City’s grain 
handling firms amounted to a billion 
and a half dollars in cash grain and 
an equal amount in grain futures, or 
a total business gross of three billion 
dollars, Frank A. Theis, president of 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, said last week in an ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City. 

Mr. Theis was spokesman for the 
grain trade in describing its opera- 
tions at a meeting of the Chamber 
which honored the Kansas City grain 
industry. The meeting was the sixth 
of a series explaining the city’s lead- 
ing industries. 

The figures quoted by Mr. Theis on 
the size of the grain operations in 
Kansas City were compiled in a sur- 
vey conducted by the Board of 
Trade. The statistics revealed these 
firms employed some 5,000 persons 
and paid for personal services last 
year approximately $14 million. Tota! 
property valuation of the group was 
reported as $80 million. There are 15 
public elevators in Kansas City, nine 
flour mills and 17 private elevators, 
having a combined grain storage ca- 
pacity of 61,632,000 bu. 

Kansas City is one of the three 
ranking grain markets of the. coun- 
try, Mr. Theis explained; the second 
largest market in’ storage capacity, 
the second largest flour milling cen- 
ter, one of the largest coarse grain 
converting centers and the premier 
winter wheat market of the country. 

Mr. Theis described how the Kan- 
sas City market performs its func- 
tions in handling and: storing cash 
grain and how this is related to fu- 
tures markets. 

“The pit in which futures transac- 
tions are made,” he said, “is the most 
colorful part of the grain trade and 
has been dramatized countless times. 
It has been condemned by those who 
are not familiar. with its operations 
as a mere gambling place, but to 
those who are informed it is obvious 
that a great economic service is ren- 
dered by this agency. The futures 
market gives strength, insurance and 
certainty in a business where the 
supply and demand cannot. be 
matched immediately. From a public 
standpoint the futures market also 
serves a most important function in 
that it- projects future demand into 
the present and the transactions in the 
futures market underlie the day-to- 
day prices for the spot article.” 

With producers and consumers 
having opposing interests in the mat- 
ter of price, dissatisfaction is fre- 
quently expressed by one group or 
the other, with the grain trade in th« 
middle and frequently getting un- 
justified blame, Mr. Theis pointed 
out. He showed how this has led t 
constantly increasing government in 
terference with grain marketing, cit 
ing the current loan programs, ex 
port monopoly and other CCC ac- 
tivities. 

“While a highly efficient and eco- 
nomical mechanism for the distribu- 
tion of grain has been built: up. by 
the grain trade, we are obliged to 
contend against the interference and 
competition of the government,” he 
declared. “We hope the day will 
come when the government will take 
its heavy hands off all business and 
give the businessmen of* this country 
an opportunity to serve without in- 
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terference. We are convinced that in 
all fields .of business private enter- 
prise can do the job much better than 
a government agency.” 

Mr. Theis. described: the growth of 
the grain industry in Kansas City 
from receipts of slightly more than 


.1 million bushels in 1871 to last 


year’s total of more than 203 million, 
which he said would have filled a 


‘freight “train stretching from Kansas 


‘Cify to’ Washington, D.C. In 1871 the 
first elevator was built in Kansas 
‘City, a -100,000-bu. house, to be fol- 
owed -in 1874 by two other elevators 
*having “400,000 bu. capacity. The 


‘Board of ‘Trade was incorporated in 


1876 and at: that time included all 
the commercial interests of the city. 
Following 1876 the grain trade grew 
in importance and later other com- 
mercial interests withdrew from the 
Board of Trade and formed a new 
‘organization now the city’s Cham- 
ber..of. Commerce. 

Members of the Board of Trade 
representing various types of grain 
operations were introduced at the 
‘speakers’ table. They were Wallace 


‘Goffe, Goffe &: Carkener,: Inc., the 


senior” member of ‘the grain ex- 
‘change; Edmund Marshall, Shannon 
Grain:Co., president of the Board of 
Trade; Glen’ Hilts, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling: Co., first vice president; 
F. ‘J.. Fitzpatrick, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., second vice presi- 
dent; ~Walter’ Scott, executive vice 
president and:secretary; Frank Bart- 
lett; Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Con Jie P. “Parks, J. P. Parks Co.; 
Elmo F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills -€o0.;°T.-A..:O’Sullivan, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc.; Erwin Jessen, 
Uhlmann Grain Co. Thomas W. Sta- 
ley of the:Staley Milling Co., vice 
president of the ‘Chamber of Com- 
merce, presided at the session in the 
absence of the Chamber president. 

Around the -meeting room were 
displayed. pictures of the various ele- 
vators. and processing plants in Kan- 
sas City, the Board of Trade trading 
floor and samples of all varieties of 
grain, 
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- TRAFFIC EXPERT WARNS 


“OF S. W. STORAGE JAM 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Unless a pro- 
gram of moving grain tied up under 


‘Joans is started immediately, many 


“niillions of bushels of wheat will have 
to be stored on the ground at harvest 
time, J. W. Holloway, chairman of 
the Trans-Missouri Kansas Shippers 
Board, declared at a meeting of the 
board here last week. Mr. Holloway 
said that only working space remains 


_ in terminal and subterminal elevators 


in the Southwest and country eleva- 
tors are ‘still “comfortably filled.” 
He estimated that about 60% of the 
wheat in the Southwest is pledged on 
loans or purchase agreements to the 
government. This represents 368,000 
carloads of grain, he calculated. 


——BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN VISIBLE DROPS 


“WINNIPEG, MAN.—Visible stocks 
of ‘Canadian wheat continue to de- 
cline and for the week ended March 
3,showed*a drop of 2,500,000 bu. to 
142,996,000. bu:; as Compared with 
145,454,000 “the week previous, and 
102,099,000 a year ago. Less than 
17% “of ‘tie ‘present total is located 
east -of*the Canadian Lakehead ports 
ot Fort’ Wilfiam and Port Arthur. 
‘the -Cariadian lakehead stocks 

-with the “visible supply 





te in? easteri “Caridda “and U:S. ports, 
“only“aboat 35%. of Canada’s total 


Awheat Visible ‘Stipply ‘is: located east 
‘ofthe “grain. producing” areas of 
wéstern Canada. 
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16 Million Wheat Taken by CCC; 
Loan Stocks to Form Stockpile 


WASHINGTON—Another week of 
brisk procurement of wheat has been 
registered by Commodity Credit 
Corp. making the last two-week pro- 
curement something more than 40 
million bushels. When the April-June 
quarterly allocations were announced 
March 3, it was indicated that the 
government still needed approxi- 
mately 90 million bushels of wheat 
to meet the announced 500 million- 
bushel export goal for this crop year. 

Subsequently trade speculation 
arose over the disposition of wheat 
which might be acquired under the 
loan in regard to exports. 

Reliable USDA sources forecast 
that the grain storage program prob- 
ably will be designed to hold the grain 
surpluses back at the farm level. 
Farm storage will be emphasized, but 


CCC to Suspend 
1948 Crop Flax 
Buying April 30 


WASHINGTON — The Department 
of Agriculture has announced dis- 
continuance, effective April 30, 1949, 
of purchases of 1948 crop flaxseed as 
a price-support operation by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

No flaxseed has been bought by 
CCC in the open market in recent 
months, since processors have been 
buying all flaxseed commercially at 
the price support levels. 

April 30 also is the maturity date 
of loans and the final date for pur- 
chases of flaxseed from processors 
under contracts stipulating that proc- 
essors pay producers not less than 
support prices. 

The department announced last 
August that all 1948 crop flaxseed 
offered at the support levels would 
be purchased by CCC in order to 
protect flax producers under the price 
supports provided by Congress. 

CCC purchases of 1948 crop flax- 
seed to date total approximately 22 
million bushels. These stocks are be- 
ing offered for sale at not less than 
the cost to CCC. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BREAD SUPPLIES ADEQUATE 
DESPITE NEW YORK STRIKE 


NEW YORK—Supplies of bread 
in New York and the surrounding 
area showed no signs of scarcity 
whatever as the shutdown of the 
six biggest bakeries entered its third 
week. A step-up in the operations of 
other plants, the Gordon Baking Co. 
particularly, plus imports by truck 
from upstate and New Jersey, have 
kept stocks entirely adequate: 

The Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
New Jersey has voted to accept the 
$3 weekly increase in base wages 
along with other concessions, instead 
of the $10 which had been asked. 
This was the basis on which the re- 
cent three-week strike at the Gor- 
don Baking Co. plant was settled. 

Hearings on charges. by the union 
of unfair labor practices under the 
Taft-Hartley law began before the 
National . Labor _ Relations. .Board 
March 10 have been concluded. but 
no verdict has been rendered. 











._R. -Letendre, -secretary. 


how far the government will go in 


‘providing incentives is yet to be dis- 


closed. One proposal at the CCC 
is to give the farm stored grain equal 
treatment with the country elevator. 
Briefly, the farm stored grain would 
earn 3%¢ bu. for conditioning and 
insurance in addition to in and out 
charges. These matters are disputed 
within the CCC, particularly over the 
conditioning and insurance allowance. 
.. Wheat taken under the loan pro- 
gram will be sealed over for another 
year, but close to the farm level. 
That move can be accomplished by 
drawing on loan stocks for export and 
replacing these stocks with purchases 
from the new crop. This will be large- 
ly a bookkeeping entry, but the 
wheat obtained under the 1948-49 
loan period will be the base of a 
wheat stockpile. 

Purchase agreement wheat, the 
volume of which cannot be measured, 
will also obtain loan status when it 
is put to the government, one official 
stated. Whether the loan status is 
to be made retroactive to the orig- 
inal date of the application for a pur- 
chase’ agreement contract is not 
known, but in any event purchase 
agreement wheat tendered to the 
government will obtain loan status 
the same as loan wheat under the 
1948 program when it is sealed for 
another year’s storage. 

USDA officials are unable to make 
even good guesses on the amount of 
purchase agreement wheat which will 
be tendered, since the applicants for 
these options may have disposed of 
considerable quantities since taking 
the options. 

Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration procurement statement for 
the week ending March 11 follows: 
the Commodity Credit Corp. bought 


USDA Approves 
Supplemental 
Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations were 
‘approved during the two weeks end- 
ed March 11 by the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture: 

1. 20,000 long tons of oil cake and 
oil cake meal allocated to Denmark 
—commercial procurement. 

2. 10,000 100-lb. bags of milled 
rice allocated to Haiti—commercial 
procurement. 

3. 9,900 long tons of corn allocat- 
ed to Southern Rhodesia—PMA pro- 
curement, January-March shipment. 

4. 22,000 100-Ib. bags of milled 
rice allocated to British Middle East 
areas—commercial procurement. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS BAKERY ALLIES 


TORONTO—Jack Lanthier, Rose 
& Laflamme, Ltd., was elected presi- 
dent of the Quebec division of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
at the recent annual méeting. O. Car- 
dinal, Standard Brands, Ltd. was 











‘ elected: first vice .president;. L. Meu- 


nier,. Quaker Oats. Co., Ltd., second 
vice president; L..N. F. Huges, Do- 
‘minion Dairies, Ltd., treasurer, and 


16,096,320 bu. wheat, 711,400 bu. corn, 
182,000 bu. rye and 190,600 bu. barley 
during the period from noon March 
4 through March 11. No flour was 
bought last week. 

The wheat purchases last week con- 
sisted of 7,601,325 bu. through Kan- 
sas City, 1,995,000 through Minne- 
apolis, 556,197 through Chicago and 
5,943,798 through Portland. Corn was 
purchased through Chicago (399,900 
bu.), Minneapolis (15,000 bu.) and 
Kansas City (296,500 bu.). 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through March 11, 1949, total: 
wheat 272,045,408 bu., flour 13,196,- 
700 sacks (wheat equivalent 28,884,- 
826 bu.), barley 17,137,484 bu., grain 
sorghums 12,389,542 bu., rye 4,255,- 
919 bu., oats 4,732,700 bu., corn 59,- 
637,555 bu. 


Russian Wheat Crop 
Totals Billion 
Bushels in 1948 


WASHINGTON—Russia harvested 
a billion-bushel wheat crop last year 
for the first time since before the 
war, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

The crop was estimated at 1,025 
million bushels—some 175 million 
greater than estimated Soviet produc- 
tion in 1947. 

In prewar years, Russia normally 
turned out a crop equal to the near- 
record 1948 U.S. crop of 1,288 million 
bushels. In those years, 1935-1939, 
U.S. production averaged only 750 
million bushels. 

Authorities said the increased So- 
viet output may explain why Russia 
now is seeking guarantees of a large 
wheat export market under fhe pro- 
posed world wheat pact. On that 
point, the U.S., which also wants a 
large market, has tangled with Rus- 
sia at the wheat conference which 
now is in its second month here. 

Informants said the question of 
whether exporting and importing na- 
tions can agree on wheat prices and 
quantities may be decided this week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CANADIAN WHEAT SURPLUS 
FEB. 1 218.7 MILLION BU. 


TORONTO—With a revised wheat 
carry-over in Canada July 31, 1948, 
of 77.7 million bushels, the total wheat 
supply for 1948-49 stands at 471.3 
or carry-over, 102.6 million bushels 
million bushels. Of the estimated 321.3 
million bushels available for export 
or carry-over, 102. million bushels 
were exported as wheat and wheat 
flour during the first half of current 
crop year. 

Wheat exported as grain between 
August, 1948, and January, 1949, 
amounted to 74 million bushels, an 
increase of 10.6 million bushels over 
the exports for the same period in 
1947-48. Exports of wheat flour in 
terms of wheat were 5 million bush- 
els less than the previous year, leav- 
ing a net increase in exports of 5.6 
million bushels up to Jan. 31, 1949. 
The balance remaining for export or 
carry-over Feb. 1, 1949, was 218.7 
million bushels, compared with 175 
million on the same date last year. 
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COMPETITIVE PRICE OFFERS 


Concessions Quoted by Some Mills Spread to Others— 
Bookings Large in Spring Area—Prices Un- 
attractive Based on Wheat Costs 


Efforts of some mills to put flour 
business on their books to afford 
running time started a mild price 
war late last week, but it brought in 
a liberal volume of business. Expect- 
ed early opening of lake navigation, 
which will make lake-rail rates 
available to eastern areas in the not 
distant future, probably started the 
concessions, but they continued be- 
yond that differential when other 
plants joined in the competition. 
Spring wheat types enjoyed the heav- 
iest volume with sales in two or 
three days running up a week’s total 
of 120% of spring mill capacity. Out- 
side of the competitive areas, trade 
in flour was quiet. 


EXPORT TRADE LAGS 
PENDING ECA ACTION 


Very little export flour business de- 
veloped during the week. Economic 
Cooperation Administration countries 
failed to enter the market, although 
export allocation figures for April- 
June were released two weeks ago. 
Italy had previously declared its in- 
tentions of procuring its second quar- 
ter flour early in the season, but as 
yet the ECA has not granted the 
money to cover the purchases. Other 
ECA countries are in the same spot 
and no new business can come until 
the grants are made. Latin American 
business was very slow and little 
business of any consequence was 
closed last week. The backlog of 
orders to Latin American countries 
is diminishing rapidly. The PMA was 
again out of the market, but may 
enter soon for flour for East Coast 
shipment. 


PRICE CONCESSIONS 
STIMULATE SPRINGS 


Offerings of spring wheat flour in 
eastern territory at substantially 
lower prices late last week brought 
in a sizeable volume of business. The 
concessions started with one concern, 
but quickly spread to other milling 
companies which felt obligated to pro- 
tect customers in affected territory. 
Medium and smaller operators were 
the principal buyers, taking require- 
ments for 30, 60, 90 and 120 days. 
Individual orders were not especially 
large, but the aggregate was good 
and built up unfilled order backlogs 
of some plants by several days. There 
was nothing in the cash spring wheat 
market situation to warrant the low- 
er flour prices and mills which were 
forced to meet the competition said 
the basis was definitely unsatisfactory 
from a cost standpoint. The business 
for the week represents 120% of ca- 
pacity in the Northwest, against 66% 
the previous week and 38% a year 
ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
REMAIN LIGHT 


Some spotted.. improvement in 
southwestern flour sales was noted, 
with several bookings by chain. bak- 
ers and smaller independents, but. to- 
tal business fell far short of any 
point which would indicate a true 
revival of buying interest. On the 
whole, the’ business which was ac- 
cepted last week was on an altogeth- 
er unsatisfactory price basis: and 
most mills passed up the inquiry and 


reduced current running time to 
about half. Sales in the Southwest 
rose only slightly, reaching 19% of 


capacity, as compared with 12% “the 


previous week and 78%. a year ago. 
Many bakers, who would normally 
be expected back in the market by 
now, state that ‘they have enough 
flour to carry them through the next 
few weeks. Their views’on the cur- 
rent wheat market are such that 
flour buying will proceed on a cau- 
tious note through the remainder of 
the crop year. Even those chain bak- 
ers who were shopping around con- 
fined purchases to immediate or 
nearby“ requirements. Family trade 
was slower following the brief oper 
of the previous week. 


EASTERN DEMAND 
UP ON EASIER PRICE 


Buffalo mills report flour::buyers:! 


holding themselves to nearby. re- 
quirements only, although. the num- 
ber of small:lots purchased for quick 
shipment ‘showed an'increase during 
the week.. Many users are down. to 
bed-rock in - their inventories .and 
must purchase frequently .to- main- 
tain operations. They- cite. the. easi- 
ness in wheat futures as a-reason-for 
expecting lower flour prices, but 
overlook the continued strength in 
cash wheat premiums. . Metropolitan 
New York distributors reported the 
development of sudden activity at the 
close of the week when prices were 
reduced . sharply. in. some milling 
channels. A break of 40@45¢ sack 
in spring standard patents and high 
glutens brought substantial bookings 
for shipment up to 120 days.’ Direc- 
tions - were -active~-from- bakers-- not 
closed by labor difficulties. 

Light flour sales continue at Bos- 
ton. Buyers “ are, filling * intmediate 
needs with job-lot amounts, and the 
general bearish attitude has been in- 
tensified by reports that sterage fa- 
cilities will be taxed even more than 
last year after the new crop is har- 


vested. Bakers report that consumer 
buying is still declining. Bearish sen- 
timent which has prevailed at Phila- 
delphia for many weeks continues 
unabated. It is reported that some 
mills have been offering sharp price 
discounts in an effort to stimulate 
sales, but this appears only to make 
buyers more bearish. The Pittsburgh 
situation -was a little more active, 
but there was no rush to buy flour. 
Most of the orders placed were for 
small amounts for nearby needs of 
bakers. 

an 2 
SPOTTY IMPROVEMENT 
IN‘CENTRAL STATES 


Chicago handlers reported an ex- 
ceedingly. quiet week of flour busi- 
ness. Even the. usual one and two 
carlot sales diminished in number 
and bakers continued their policy of 
covering immediate needs only. Ship- 
ping directions on old orders were 
only. fair. A slight improvement in 
flour sales was noted at St. Louis, 
with the bakery trade booking fair- 
sized orders and others taking car- 
lots for 30-day shipment. Clears are 
somewhat draggy, although demand 
is fair for better grades of springs. 
Shipping directions are fair. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
RELUCTANT TO BOOK 


Flour sales in the New Orleans 
area were at a very low volume, 
with’ buyers reluctant to book in 
view of the unsettled price situation. 
Orders were limited to small quan- 
tities, with hard winters predominat- 
ing: Few ran for more than 30-day 
shipmient, with most of them sooner 
than that, as users’ stocks are at the 
point of exhaustion. Atlanta reports 
indicate no signs of a revival in flour 
trade. All buyers still have bearish 
price ideas and prefer to stay on a 
buy-and-ship basis to meet immediate 
requirements. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LOSING TIME 


In the Pacific Northwest, Seattle 
advices indicated a continued dull 
and narrow trade, with some interior 
mills shut down. One inter-mountain 
mill reported that it had been un- 
able to get shipping directions yet on 
flour booked for January delivery. 
Other mills reported buyers very 
cautious and taking flour only as ac- 
tually needed. Bearish ideas on wheat 





Dropping Inventories Bring Increased 
Granular Calls From Macaroni Trade 


A slight improvement in demand 
for macaroni products, coupled with 
the fact that inventories of raw..ma- 
terials are running low in many in- 
stances, has brought in a little in- 
crease in demand for durum granu- 
lars. The over-all volume .is.not up 
much, but the frequency of small lot 
orders has stepped up. In addition to 
the better domestic demand for mac- 
aroni products, trade has been helped 
by sizable purchases of. macaroni, 
spaghetti and egg noodles by the 
Army Quartermaster for export and 
domestic. use. 

Durum: granular . priees- : are- -off 
about 20¢-sack,.at $5.20 bulk, Minne- 
apolis. This.has resulted from a sharp 
break in cash premiyms -for- choice 
milling. durum. Fancy. lots are down 
to. 20¢. over Minneapolis. May, a loss 
of about: 8¢.bu.-in. the. past, week., Re- 
ceipts of country; ryn- durum have 
picked up; materially - in .recent. days, 
partly due to. the: opening of snow- 
blocked roads. : and- railroads, and 


partly because producers appeared 
willing to release grain at the pre- 
vious high premium basis. It is not 
known how much of current receipts 
represents loan durum, purchase 
agreement grain or free wheat. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, March 12, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. ..-$2.32@2.33 
Choice 2.Amber or better........ 2.25 @2.31 
Chotce 3 Amber or better........ 2.22@2.31 
Medium’ 2 Durum or ‘better...... 2.18@2.27 
Medium 3 Durum or better...... 2.15@2.21 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum - products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting.. approximately. 100% .of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in .sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


~é 6-day wk. Wkly. % 
re Rs “ " No” ca- Pro- of ca- 
‘ mills pacity. duction pacity 
March 6-12 ....° 10 222,000 150,029 68 
Previous week . 13 260.100 *180,146 69 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 249,304 98 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 12,°1949 6,948,666 
eee s $,805,414 


July 1-March -13, 1948 .. 
*Revised, - 








March 15, 1949 


contribute to this policy. Portland 
mills reported trade very quiet, also, 
with mills curtailing production. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS A DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 183,581 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour’ pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
210,925 sacks, compared with 3,394 - 
506 in the previous week and 3,093,- 
329 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,096,268 and three years ago 
3,549,805. There was an increase of 
24,000 sacks in the production of the 
North Pacific Coast while production 
decreased 39,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 93,000 in the Southwest, 46,009 
in Buffalo and 3U,000 in the Central 
and Southeast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRAN, STANDARD MIDDS 
HOLD MARKET STRENGTH 


Light Offerings Meet Ready Demani:! 
—Limited Milling Operations Tend 
to Limit Supplies 


Millfeed’ values have _ registered 
further strength the past week, wit! 
bran and standard midds in good re- 
quest and none too liberal supply, 
due to uncertain mill operations 
Flour midds and red dog are firme: 
also, but not as tight as the lighte: 
offals. 


Increasing shipments of poultry 
feeds are being .made by formula 
feed manufacturers in the North- 
west, but the volume still is below 
what most mills believe it should be 
at this season of the year. Many 
retail feed stores continue reluctant 
to stock up on chick feeds. until 
farmers actually get delivery of 
chicks and the feed requirements 
reach sizeable volume. The prospects 
for this business are favorable, how- 
ever, as hatcheries report large ad- 
vance orders for chicks and poults, 
with some reporting that they are 
booked up solidly for the season. 

Dairy feed demand has shown some 
improvement as homegrown feed 
supplies diminish in a few localities, 
but it has not reached an important 
volume. Hog feeds are slow, due to 
the large amounts of corn on farms 
and it still is too early for expanded 
use of pig feeds, although the far- 
rowing season is well advanced. 

Although the volume of chick 
sales thus far this year has equalled 
the best hopes of the trade, formula 
feed business in the Southwest has 
yet to expand in relation to the 
trend in poultry markets. Retail feed 
sales are only fair in most localities, 
but early improvement is seen, since 
country roads are becoming more 
suitable for travel. Also, retailers 
know that it is several weeks after 
a customer puts in spring chicks be- 
fore he starts buying feed in any 
appreciable volume. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and _at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 47,203 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,069. tons 
in the week previous and 46,726 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,032,- 
628 tons as compared with 2,129,035 
tons in the corresponding ee a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Turn Easy 
as CCC Buying Drops 


Slackening Competition of Government Agency Brings Bearish 
Statistical Situation to Foreground—Premiums Easier 


Wheat futures continued to dis- 
play top-heaviness last week, based 
largely on indications that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. might have 


- reached a comfortable inventory po- 


sition as a result of recent heavy 
purchases. With the government 
agency not so aggressive, the bearish 
statistical situation comes to the fore 
quickly. Cash premiums showed signs 
of faltering also, with noticeable 
weakness in the Southwest. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets March 14 were: 
Chicago—May $2.14%@2.14%, July 
$1.90@1.90%, September $1.89% @ 
1.90, December $1.914%; Minneapolis 
—May $2.09%, July $1.93%; Kansas 
City—May $2.00%, July $1.80%, Sep- 
tember $1.81%. 

The market had a mid-week bulge 
on rumors that the CCC might ex- 
tend wheat loans for a year. This 
was Officially denied the next day, 
but later in the week Washington 
reports indicated that there was talk 
of inducements in the form of higher 
storage rates to hold grain back at 
the farm level. 

Flour business expanded late in 
the week when several companies 
quoted attractive price concessions, 
but it was admitted by virtually all 
of the mills which participated that 
the business was taken at a very un- 
satisfactory basis. 


K.C. Premiums Off Sharply 


Cash premiums on winter wheat 
dropped as much as 54%¢ bu. during 
the past week at Kansas City under 
pressure of enlarged receipts and a 
slower demand for, export from the 
CCC. Most significant ‘was the fact 
that premiums on higher protein va- 
rieties narrowed down to within 1@ 
2¢ of ordinary, due to a slack de- 
mand for good types of milling wheat 
and a sharp demand for ordinary 
wheat to fill old government con- 
tracts. Receipts at Kansas City were 
the largest since last August, and 760 
cars arrived there on March 14 for 
the biggest day since Aug. 9, 1948. 
In spite of the improvement in wheat 
movement in the Southwest, there 
still remains a strong belief of a 
squeeze in May wheat before that 
contract passes off the board. Pre- 
miums for No. 1 ordinary dark hard 
declined 4@4%¢ during the period, 
closing at 19¢ over May on March 
14. Twelve percent protein fell back 
at least 4¢ and in the higher pro- 
teins the decline was sharper, 13% 
dropping 4@5%4¢. The basic May fu- 
ture declined nearly 5¢ during the 
week, closing at $2.00% on March 
14. Resulting cash wheat prices fell 
considerably below the government 
loan price of $2.24 Kansas City, and 
the range at the end of the week 
was $2.18%@2.24%. Mills were 
steady buyers of wheat, but their in- 
terest was confined to lower types 
of protein. Nearly two thirds of the 
sales March 14 went to the milling 
class. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 12, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1. Dark and Hard..... $2.18% @2.26 
No. 2°Dark and Hard@..... 2.17% @2.25% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.24% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.15% @2.23% 
WES Cig havo ciecstees 2.22% @2.30 
yo 0 eee 2.21% @2.29% 
~~ £4 . 2.20% @2.28% 
GE oh scsccccce . 2.19% @2.27% 
Fort Worth sepevtel ecdiniay pro- 


tein No. 1 hard selling March 14 at 
$2.41@2.42, delivered Texas common 
points, with no premiums for protein. 
Export, demand .was fair, but shiting 
demand was poor. 
Spring Premiums Irregular 

Movement to. spring -wheat — ter- 
minals increased materially. .with 
1,789 cars received at Minneapolis 
and 1,441 at Duluth. Demand was 
principally from elevators to fill sales 
to the CCC, since mill.demand. was 
light, reflecting the continued dull 
flour trade. With elevator demand 
concentrated on wheat up to 14% 
protein and mill demand for the 
higher protein lots light, range in 
protein premiums narrowed consid- 
erably. Premiums on wheat up to 
14% protein were steady to 1¢ high- 
er for the week, while premiums on 
the real high protein lots were as 
much as 7¢ lower. Fifteen percent 
protein grain sold close to the 13% 
price and 16% brought only about 6¢ 
over the 13% range. Ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted at 16@19¢ over May. Twelve 
percent protein traded at 18@21¢ 
over May; 13% protein 20@23¢ over; 
14% protein 21@25¢ over; 15% -pro- 
tein 22@26¢ over, and 16% protéin 
26@31¢ over May. Larger~offerings 
weakened the cash durum: situation. 
Premiums at the top of the range 
were off about “7¢, while the inter- 
mediate and lower grade lots were 
about 2@3¢ lower. More good milling 
quality durum was received and mills 
bid lower prices to fill their mod- 
erate requirements. Nos.: 1 and ;2 
hard amber durum, fancy milling 
quality, traded at 23@24¢ over. the 
May price. 

The following table shows the ‘ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, March 12: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


4 DO oF MD SS Wrccccecsronves $2.25 @2.29 
BR.GOH PCC cies cee sieceseasetd 2.27@2.31 
BE MN 8s hc cei cS cetatewds 2.29@2.33 
er ee | 2.30@ 2.35 
See DOE owes kd canated euee 2.31@2.36 
WE DEO UNE ok wc sca ted canes 2.36@2.41 


i¢ Premiums for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


i ok: MPT Pee eee Pee Ee ee 1@ 3¢ 
PO. SG WEPES 0.0 Cheb swe bescctineaten 2@ 7¢ 
| RRR DP ER RTE RP 4@10¢ 
FO, Bi. TRIS. 8k het Vie cet eender vedas 6@16¢ 


Pacific Trade Governed by CCC 

Pacific Northwest wheat markets 
continued active until near the close 
of the week, when the CCC dropped 
its price to $2.23 bu. On the first 
four days of the week, CCC pur- 
chases totaled 5,872,000 bu. For. the 
last two weeks purchases by CCC 
have totaled nearly 14 million bush- 
els in the Pacific Northwest, the most 
active since the opening of the sea- 
son. Prices on ordinary soft white 
wheat had been lifted to $2.27% bu., 
and this brought a. large amount of 
wheat out of farmers hands, Most of 
this wheat came from farmers under 
purchase agreements or from farm- 
ers who had not placed their wheat 
under loan. But when prices dropped 
to $2.23, farm offerings dried up and 
very little wheat was moving the rest 


of the week. Mill demand and buying: 


by feed manufacturers — continued 
very moderate. Feed manufacturers 
are using corn instead of whéat~‘at 
prices $10@12 ‘ton under wheat. 
Mills have littlé flour’ business’ to’ go 
on, and’ their piirchasés are ‘princi- 
pally for domestic flour trade. ~~ 
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‘ WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
; Flour. production in: principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestérn: Miller; with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of, all, tills in- the Uz 8. expressed in percentages: 











i Mar.6-12, *Previous Mar. 7-13, Mar. 9-15, Mar. 10-16, 
, 1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
WIGPRHWERE i eesti c ected e ce eees 671,964 710,745 741,138 1,057,494 965,352 
BOUCMWENE 6 cmc cescccevececs 1,241,026 1,333,983 1,188,085 1,566,743 1,288,726 
pO a eae 451,286 497,188 451,089 481,182 523,655 
Central and.Southeast ......... 536,657 566,262 459,951 628,779 424,397 
North Pacific Coast ........... 309,992 286,328 253,066 362,070 ° 347,675 
DOtRNS vies sccevcvccerccovcee 3,210,925 3,394,506 3,092,329 4,096,268 3,649,805 
Percentage ‘of total ‘U.S. _output 71 71 69 67 71 


: Rae : --Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 
2 ' Mar..6-12,-Previous Mar. 7-13, 


1949 week 1948 
Northwest ...... 64 68 71 
Southwest ....... 76 82 76 
‘Buffalo ........ 74 82 75 
€entral and Ss. RB, 69 73 64 
No. Pacific: Coast 80 74 70 
Totals ...... 72 ? 76 72 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March’ 6-12 ..:.. 408,720 309,952 76 
Previous week .. .408,720 345,099 84 
Yeomr ago .\....<5 376,920 239,262 63 
Two. years ago... 364,320 391,257 107 
Five-year average ..............:: 83 
Ten-year average ......6....6000%0- 76 
Wichita 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
Ley p capacity output -tivity 
March OS) ae 118,800 67,130 57 
Previous week .. 118,800 91,447 77 
Year ago........ 118,800 74,280 62 
Two years ago .. 118,800 130,400 110 
Five-year average .......seeeeeeee 78 
TOM=FORE GVOTMBO ceccc cies ccewesed 71 
Salina 
. 6-day week © Flour Pct. ac- 
"capacity output tivity 
March 6-12 ..... 100,200 87,620 87 
Previous ‘week .. 100,200 84,983 85 
YOari BBO ovcsees 100,200 $1,620 81 
Two years ago .. 100,200 96,100 96 
Fivé-year Average .........eeeees 86 
TOM-YOGF GVETABO 2.2.0 ccicssccccee 81 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 

: capacity output tivity 
March 6-12 ..... 1,001,400 776,324 78 
Previous week ..1,001,400 812,454 81 
Year- ago ...... .. 964,680 792,923 82 
Two, years ago .. 953,280 948,986 100 
Five-year “AQV@TABS ..... sce seecees 84 
TEG“VOGL. BVOTARS 06.00 60de sans bb cn 74 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois,, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour Pét. ac- 

capacity output — tivity 

Mareh:.6-12 ...,.. 780,964 536,657 69 
Previous week .. 780,964 *566,262 73 
pi ay * {Pe 715,866 459,951 “64 
Two years ago’.. 791,786. 628,779 79 
Five-Year AVCTACE eine os peecccee 67 


Ten-year average’’.............+.%4 65 
*Revised. ives Fat . 


Crop year flour production 





Mar. 9-15, Mar. 10-16, Mar. 12, Mar. 13, 
1947 1946 1949 1948 
103 87 27,309,913 32,903,833 
102 88 54,261,707 54,858,568 

80 87 19,696,375 19,154,087 
79 60 20,622,618 20,284,935 
108 95 12,503,066 12,141,474 
96 86 134,393,679 139,342,897 
NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
March 6-12 ..... 381,360 222,820 58 
Previous week .. 381,360 *263,126 66 
FOOP OBO 2isscs 378,360 253,281 67 
Two years ago .. 360,360 389,956 108 
Five-year Average ..cecceeececcees 74 
Ten-year Average ........secesecee 66 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 6-12 ..... 662,400 449,144 68 
Previous week .. 662,400 *457,619 69 
BOOP BHO iccices 666,600 487,857 73 
Two years ago .. 667,800 667,538 100 
DAVO-FORE GBVETARS ccccesecvocsecces 66 
BO PONe BVGTERS “sec cis Ci ccccacedc 67 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
March 6-12 ..... 606,000 451,286 74 
Previous week .. 606,000 *497,188 2 
Year ago ....... 601,200 451,089 75 
Two years ago .. 601,200 481,182 80 
Five-year AVeTage ......eceeecsecs 76 
Ten-year average .........esseeee 75 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 6-12 ..... 243,000 207,564 85 
Previous week 243,000 *184,367 76 
Year ago -. 223,320 147,896 66 
Two years ago .. 193,320 155,180 116 
Five-year Average .......6sseeeeee 86 
Ten-year AVCTAZE ....... cece eseees 79 

*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

March 6-12 ..... 146,400 . 102,428 70 
Previous week .. 146,400 101,961 70 
Year ago ....... 140,010 105,170 75 
Two years ago .. 134,200 155,180 116 
Five-year @VCTaBe .........eeeeves 83 
DOR-FORE GVOURBS i vicccccccccccscs 77 


‘“MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of Mmillfeeds, im tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills-of. Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


leseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, inclpding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
-Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r— Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


March 6-12 - 26,131 1,232,332 13,066 
Previous week . 27,013 $13,216 
Two weeks ago. 27,516 14,454 
BOGE: rc oc 0.00 0 v.00 * 24,059 1,116,679 13,706 
OE eee 31,727 1,019,745 20,124 
SUES. dcvevesases 19,975 983,100 14,963 
| eee 25,829 901,257 16,215 
Five-yr.” average. 25,344 1,026,623 15,615 


523,387 9,006 396,909 47,203 2,032,628 
19,840 50,069 
9,824 51,794 
636,199 8,961 376,157 46,726 2,129,035 
632,834 9,400 352,196 61,261 2,004,775 
654,170 8,117 392,557 43,055 2,029,827 
596,505 9,858 360,900 51,902 1,858,661 
608,619 9,068 375,744 50,027 2,010,986 


*Principalcmills. **75% .of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





TBMA. REPRESENTATIVE 


TO WORK. WITH BAKERS 


MEMPHIS—The ' National Cotton 
Council ‘has* announced: the appoint- 
‘ment. oF. Fred P. Fi¢lding as a repre- 
“sentative’ of “the Textile’ Bag’ Mfrs. 
“Assn. to work with bakérs in’ the 
‘New. England states, in establishing 
‘Markéts for uséd cottoi” flour bags. 

He will also lend assistance to Hag 


converters in maintaining retail out- 
lets for bags which have been proc- 
essed into tea towels. 

Mr. Fielding will represent TBMA 
in Perinsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
“New York, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Maine. He 
was formerly associated with Gener- 
al Baking Co. in advertising, sales 
Promotion ‘and merchandising activi- 
ties. ~~ 








ié 


Senate Unit Plans 
Study of Spread 
in Price Levels 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Burnet 
Maybank (D., S.C.), chairman: of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, has announced that he 
hopes to get his committee at work 
this week on the investigation of the 
widening spread between farm and 
retail price levels. It is considered 
doubtful that the hearings will start, 
however, until the Senate clears up 
the present impasse on the Senate 
floor over the cloture petition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
SUPPLY MEETING PROGRAM 


PHILADELPHIA—The March din- 
ner meeting of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors last 
week was devoted to the discussion 
of two subjects foremost in the minds 
of the local trade at the present time. 

One of these topics was credit and 
suggestions were heard for the devel- 
opment of a program aimed at help- 
ing most flour sellers. The other cen- 
tered upon plans for the forthcoming 
convention of the national association 
here. 

A departure from regular proced- 
ure at this meeting, the second in a 
row to be held in the Jefferson Room 
of the State House Restaurant, was 
the absence of a guest speaker. The 
idea was to let the individual mem- 
bers have a chance to express them- 
selves. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
TOP 25% OF WHEAT TOTAL 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
wheat flour exports for the month of 
January to all destinations, totaled 
slightly under 19 million bu., includ- 
ing 4.5 million bushels in the form 
of flour, boosting the August-January 
total to almost 102 million bushels. 
More than 25% of this was in the 
form of flour. 

The latest figures of the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners show 3,078,000 bu. in the 
form of flour went to British Empire 
countries in January, with the U.K. 
taking 2,263,000 bu. Of the non-Em- 
pire countries 1,439,000 bu. went to 
40 different destinations. Syria topped 
the list and took 358,500 bu. in the 
form of flour, while China was next 
with 187,700. The January exports 
of wheat only amounted to 14,400,000 
bu., with the U.K. taking 11,100,000. 

For the first six months of the cur- 
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rent crop year wheat flour 

were equivalent to 27,838,000 bu., 
with British Empire countries 
18,359,000, including 12,417,000 for 
the U.K. 

Export clearances of wheat only 
for the six-month period just topped 
74 million, with the U.K. the destina- 
tion of 59,412,000 bu., while 5,700,000 
bu. went to other Empire countries. 
The 8,910,000 bu. cleared to non- 
Empire countries included 2,449,000 
to Italy. 

Export clearances of rolled oats 
and oatmeal to all destinations -in 
January amounted to 118,000 bu. No 
rolled oats, oatmeal or oats went to 
the British Isles in that month. Brit- 
ish Empire countries took 25,400 bu. 
Peru took 60,600 and Venezuela, 21,- 
100 bu. of the 87,400 cleared to non- 
Empire countries. 

For the six-month period August 
to January inclusive, more than 9,- 
800,000 bu. rolled oats, oatmeal and 
oats have been cleared from Canada 
to 44 destinations. Empire countries 
took 570,200 bu. in the form of rolled 
oats and oatmeal, while non-Empire 
countries took 653,800 bu. 
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22 JUDGES ANNOUNCED FOR 
RUSSELL-MILLER CONTEST 


MINNEAPOLIS—Most of the 22 
judges in the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.’s $5,000 “Selling Idea” contest 
have been selected from the roster of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Frank Morris, vice presi- 
dent in charge of bakery sales of the 
Minneapolis milling firm, has an- 
nounced. 

The judges include such bakers as 
John M. Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, 
Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., president 
of the ARBA; Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. and president of 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary of the 
ARBA, and George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly, Chicago. 

Other judges, nearly all members of 
the board of the ARBA, include Mary 
M. Brooke, Kansas City; George Cron, 
Richmond Hill and Jamaica, N.Y.; 
William Wolfarth, Miami, Fla.; Otto 
Binder, St. Louis; Bernard Bowling, 
Louisville, Ky.; John S. Clark, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; S. A. Egekvist, Min- 
neapolis; Allen A. Graessle, Elizabeth, 
N.J.; John Haasis, Philadelphia; Ru- 
dolph Holmdahl, Chicago; Joseph D. 





Noonan, Worcester, Mass.; K.. G. 
Patterson, Asheville, N.C.; Charles 
Schupp, Washington, D.C.; Louis 


Schweizer, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Al G. 
Stegmeier, Buffalo; William F. Thie, 
Cincinnati, and Joseph Vann,. Mil- 
waukee. 

Purpose of the contest, which is 
open only to bakers and bakery em- 





Norway Inquires 


for Flour 


Offers; Other Outlets Slow 


The first commercial inquiry for 
flour from a country granted an 
April-June export quota by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture two weeks 
ago came March 14 when Norwegian 
importers wired for quotations from 
their connections in the U.S. 

Norway was granted a small allo- 
cation of 5,000 long tons, wheat 
equivalent, of. flour and the wires 
indicated intentions of buying 80% 
extraction flour, 100-lb. jutes, f.a.s. 
Gulf, New York or Chicago, 65,000 
sacks each for April and May ship- 


ment. Cables with mills’ offers were 
dispatched March 14 and on the fol- 
lowing day the mills were still await- 
ing confirmations or counter offers. 

Outside of this minor dealing the 
export market continued to be de- 
void of any new business. Cables 
from Guatemala indicate a suspen- 
sion of the current import licensing 
ban is imminent. Some sources say 
that flour. can move again to that 
country in about a month. Elsewhere, 
Latin American business was very 
slow. 





ployees, is “to help all bakers sell 
more baked goods through useful 
selling tips,” Mr. Morris said. The 
ideas will be “judged on the basis of 
sales usefulness, adaptability and 
originality and may take the form of 
copies of ads, posters, price tags or 
just the essentials of the idea itself 
explainéd on paper.” 

First prize is an Admiral television 
and radio-phonograph combination 
valued at $595. Fifteen second prizes 
are Admiral radio-phonograph con- 
soles valued at $125 each. Twenty 
third prizes of $100 Admiral table 
model radios also will be awarded. 
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PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN SEE DEMONSTRATION 


PITTSBURGH—Louis Allsen, Swift 
& Co., gave a demonstration of cake 
baking at the Greater Pittsburgh Pro- 
duction Men’s Club March 2 at South 
Vocational School, baking division. 
Assisting Mr. Allsen were Jules 
Bauer, Stallings Bakery; Charles 
Showran, Jennie Lee Bake Shops; 
John Krapp, Wells Bakery, and Wil- 
liam Wilson, Stang] Bakery. 

Various formulas and mixing times 
were used to show the results in 
baked cakes. A question and answer 
period followed, during which many 
angles of good and bad cake making 
were cited. 

R. R. Sanborn, flour broker, chair- 
man of the annual spring frolic held 
by the club, announced that the af- 
fair would be held May 4 at Shan- 
nopin Country Club. 

A. Hausman, Snyder’s Donuts; Paul 
Kunst, Kunst Bakery; James Mulvi- 
hill, Ward Baking Co., and Ray 
Yount, Ray Yount Co., were intro- 
duced by Herman C. Meier, Meier 
Bakery, New Brighton, president of 
the club, as new members. 

A dinner was prepared by Lou 
Allsen for the 150 present. The club 
invited the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania to join them 
at dinner. 

The auxiliary held an evening meet- 
ing at the Vocational School. Mrs. Al. 
Planitzer, Planitzer Bakery, presided 
and announced the annual spring 
dance would be held at Hotel Schen- 
ley April 23, with Mrs. John Flanni- 
gan, J. R. Lloyd Co., and Mrs. Paul 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shop, in 
charge. 
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NEW ZEALAND APPROVES 
$1.70 BU. FOR WHEAT 


OTTAWA—Payment of 8s 6d bu. 
(about $1.70 Canadian at current 
exchange rates) free on rail, sacks 
extra for f.a.q. milling wheat har- 
vested in New Zealand in 1948-49 
was recently decided by the New 
Zealand government, according to a 
report by Dr. W. C. Hopper, com- 
mercial secretary for Canada. 

This represents an increase of 6d 
bu. above the price for the previous 
year. New Zealand wheat is all 
bagged in three-bushel sacks which 








cost 3s 2%d (about 64¢) each but 


2s 9d (55¢) per sack is refunded to 
growers. 

——SHEAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

NEARING COMPLETION 

RENSSELAER, N.Y. — The new 

$3,000,000 laboratory of the Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute is near- 
ing completion, Dr. Maurice L. Tain- 
ter, vice president and director, an- 
nouneces. Moving will start in 
June and will take nearly three 
months to complete. The formal 
opening will be held later in the 
year. 
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MERCK SALES IN 1948 
HIGHEST IN HISTORY 


Net Income for Year Equal to $7.36 
a Share of Common; $9 Million 
for New Facilities 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Sales of Merck & 
Co., Inc., in 1948 were the highest 
in the company’s history, even though 
price averages for the most important 
product groups were lower than in 
1947. This was reported by George 
W. Merck, president, in his annual . 
report to stockholders. 

Net sales for the year were $72,- 
904,214 compared to $68,302,848 in 
1947. Net income was $8,520,250, equal 
to $7.36 a share of common stock. 
This compared with the 1947 figures 
of $6,397,940 or $5.43 a share. 

Sales of the antibiotics, strepto- 
mycin and penicillin, Mr. Merck re- 
ported, were substantially higher. 
The average price charged for strep- 
tomycin was less than half that for 
1947. Dihydrostreptomycin, a new 
antibiotic introduced in the latter 
part of the year, was well received. 
The commercial production of sulfa- 
quinoxaline, a new veterinary product, 
was commenced in 1948. Crystalline 
vitamin Bz» is now being marketed 
for medicinal use under the trade 
name of “Cobione.” Export sales of 
all products increased in 1948: $15,- 
100,000 compared with $11,600,000 in 
1947. 

Expenditures for new buildings and 
equipment and improvements of ex- 
isting facilities amounted to approxi- 
mately $9,300,000. These included a 
new research and development labor- 
atory and additions to production and 
finishing units at the various plants. 

In commenting on the continued 
growth of the company, Mr. Merck 
said, “The pressing necessity for pro- 
duction facilities for newer products 
and improved processes requires more 
capital than is being retained in the 
business from earnings. The manage- 
ment is developing plans for $5 to $7 
million of permanent new financing 
which is likely to take the form of 
a junior preferred stock issue con- 
vertible into common stock. It is also 
weighing the advisability of issuing 
two shares of common stock for each 
share now outstanding.” 
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3,300,000 ACRES WINTER 
WHEAT COVERED BY FCIC 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
estimates that in the winter wheat 
area about 3,300,000 acres of winter 
wheat are covered by insurance con- 
tracts this season. There are 37,500 
contracts in force in 153 winter wheat 
counties. Insurance contracts are be- 
ing made by the FCIC in spring 
wheat counties numbering 45 to 50 
from the total of 200 counties in 
which wheat insurance is authorized 
for this crop year. 
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AIB SANITATION COURSE 
SCHEDULED IN CINCINNATI! 


CHICAGO — The department of 
sanitation of the American Institute 
of Baking has scheduled a course in 
sanitation in Cincinnati at the Gibson 
Hotel the week of June 6. This was 
announced by Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
director of the department. 

Three other regional courses’ had 
been announced previously. They are 
to be held in Philadelphia the week 
of’ June 20, in’ Denver the week of 
Sept. 12 and in New Orleans the 
week of Sept. 19.- 
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— QUALITY THAT 
GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have made 
SUPER-FLOUR a bakers’ favorite 
are firmly based on expert selection 
of superior wheats and good milling 
technique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread quality. 
You can rely on SUPER-FLOUR to 
be at its uniform best every day. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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U. S.-Maintains Heavy Volume of 
Trade with Latin America in ’48 


WASHINGTON—The merchandise 
trade of the U.S. with the other 
American Republics reached unprece- 
dented levels in 1947, according to 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
and continued high in 1948. In the 
first half of 1948 imports reached a 
value of $1,227 million, and exports, 
although declining, registered $1,699 
million, compared with values of 
$1,085 million and $1,956 million, re- 
spectively, for the like period of 1947. 

The increase in value of imports 
was due, however, largely to high 
prices. Volume of imports increased 
less than 5%. 

The drop in volume of exports is 
estimated at 20%. Rice and flour 
showed marked reductions, together 
with automobiles and steel. 


Decline from Peak 


Exports reached their postwar peak 
in the second quarter of 1947, and 
declined almost continuously there- 
after to a level 34% lower in the 
third quarter of 1948. The continued 
reduction in 1948 was forced by short- 
ages of dollar exchange in the Latin 
American countries and, to a lesser 
degree, by a smaller demand for some 
items of ,U.S. merchandise as the 
backlog of war and early postwar 
periods became smaller. 

In contrast, imports after two years 
of almost continuous growth rose 
sharply at the end of 1947, reached a 
high early in 1948, and although re- 
ceding in the following months re- 
mained above corresponding 1947 
values. Although the trend in both 
exports and imports has been down- 
ward in recent months, the trade 
continues to be several times larger 
than in the years before the war. 


Balance of Trade 


Our postwar trade with Latin Amer- 
ica until the latter part of 1947 
showed a growing excess of mer- 
chandise exports over imports, in con- 
trast to the historical pattern of im- 
port balances. In 1948 the outstand- 
ing feature of the trade was the de- 
cline in the balance of exports to most 
of the Republics. 

Fifteen of them shared in increased 
returns from shipments to the US., 
and 14 reduced their purchases from 
this country in the first half of the 
year, 

The excess of merchandise exports 
over imports for the six months of 
1948 amounted to $473 million. This 
was a“reduction of 45% from the 
corresponding period of 1947 but was 
more than the export balance of the 
year 1946 and greater than the high- 
est import balance of a prewar year. 


Market Positions 


There was little change in 1948 
in the position of Latin America as 
a market for U.S. merchandise. In 
the first six months, as in 1947, the 
20 republics took one fourth of total 
exports from this country, as com- 
pared with 17% in the years 1936 
through 1940 and 22% in the first 
year after the war. Exports to the 
American Republics are exceeded 
only by exports to Europe. 

The American Republics hold an 
even more important position in U.S. 
import trade. They supplied more 
than a third of total imports in the 
first half of 1948—which was con- 
siderably more than came from any 
other area. 

_ The U.S. share in 1946 and 1947 
in the trade of the American repub- 


lics amounted to approximately 60% 
of imports and 40% of exports. Data 
for 1948 are incomplete, but indica- 
tions are that changes took place in 
the trade with individual countries. 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay report de- 
clines in the -U.S. share of their im- 
ports and increases in the proportion 
of exports going to the U.S. The 
share of exports sent to this country 
by Cuba and Mexico has declined. 
Exports of agricultural machinery 


increased a third from the first half 


of 1947, as Mexico, Cuba, Uruguay 


and Venezuela made particularly 
large purchases. 


Food Products Drop 


The largest reduction among ex- 
port groups was in vegetable food 
products, which fell from $168 mil- 
lion in January-June, 1947, to $103 
million. The principal drops were in 
exports of wheat flour to Brazil and 
rice to Cuba. After importing large 
quantities from the U.S. in the early 
part of 1947, Brazil curtailed its pur- 
chases of flour from this country and 
made a new agreement for obtaining 
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wheat from Argentina. (This was one 
of Brazil’s moves toward reducing the 
excess of its imports from the U.S.) 
The rice shipments to Cuba were 
held down under U.S. export controls. 
Exports of the group of animal food 
products, amounting to $54 million, 
remained about the same in value as 
in the first half of 1947. Sugar imports 
mainly from Cuba, dropped from 4,200 
million pounds in January-June, 1947, 
to 2,900 million pounds. This reduc- 
tion followed the return of the sugar 
trade to commercial channels under 
an annual quota of U.S. requirements, 
Jan. 1, 1948—from importation un- 








Introducing Your 


Union Multiwall Specialist 


(His job is to make your packaging dollar go further) 


OUR UNION Multiwall Spe- 

cialist knows how to tailor a 
package to meet the specific needs 
of your product and method of 
distribution. He has helped many 
firms reduce their packaging costs. 
He may be able to do the same 
for you. 


Union Multiwall Bags are used 
in plants making more than 300 dif- 
ferent commodities. They’re speed- 
ing up packaging, cutting labor 
and shipping costs, giving added 
protection to the product — yes, 
and making customers happier. 


Even if you’re now using Multi- 
wall Bags the Union Multiwall rep- 
resentative who calls on you can 
give you new ideas on packaging 
methods that may save you money. 
For he is backed by the specialized 
packaging knowledge of America’s 
largest maker of paper bags—with 
its own forests, the largest com- 
pletely integrated Kraft pulp-to- 
bag plant in the world, and skilled 
engineering and design experts. 


Let him show you how Union 
resources and packaging experi- 
ence can help you. 

















Multiple Protection Opens Easily 








ON Multiwall Bags 


iS UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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der government contract in 1947. 
Cuba supplied 99% of U.S. imports 
in January-June, 1947, and receipts 
were exceptionally heavy. Under 
quota allocations Cuba’s part of total 
U.S. imports was 92% for January- 
June, 1948. 


Trade by Country 

Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela 
and Argentina were the leading coun- 
tries in both exports and imports 
in the first half of 1948. These coun- 
tries received 75% of exports and 
supplied 67% of imports in the trade 
of the U.S. with the 20 republics. 

Exports to the five countries were 
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distributed almost equally, each re- 


‘ceiving 14 to 16%. Colombia received 


7%, and 18% was divided among the 
14 smaller republics. 


Brazil 


Among the American Republics, 
Brazil ranked first as a supplier of 
U.S. imports and second as a market 
for exports during the first half of 
1948. 

Exports to Brazil dropped from a 
total of $354 million in the first half 
of 1947 to $264 million, or 26%. Be- 
cause of a shortage of dollars to meet 
collections on imports, Brazil has 
made repeated cuts in purchases from 
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the U.S.; under its new trade control 
laws which became effective May 7, 
1948, exports decreased 30% from the 
first to the second quarter of 1948 
and showed a further drop of 3% in 
the third quarter. 


Mexico 
The U.S. export balance in trade 
with Mexico is one of the largest 
among Latin American countries. Al- 
though U.S. exports to Mexico de- 
clined in the first half of 1948 by 
18%, compared with January-June, 
1947, they totaled $266 million, or 
more than twice the value of our 

merchandise imports. 


(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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TOWN RULES OUT TWO 
WINDMILLS 
* 


Some time ago, in the town of 
Steeple Bumstead, England, the peo- 
ple of the village voted down a pro- 
posal to build a second windmill as a 
step toward more efficient grinding 
of the area’s grain. The offer was 
turned down—on the ground that 
there was barely enough wind for the 
first windmill. 


Cuba 


Exports to Cuba declined less than 
the average for the area, or from 
$245 million to $233 million. Machin- 
ery. and automobiles showed large 
increases and offset about half of a 
$24 million drop in foodstuffs. Rice 
shipments fluctuated sharply, de- 
pending on the status of the export 
allotment, and were particularly low 
in the early part of 1948. Wheat flour 
and lard exports were also lower 
than in January-June, 1947. 

Historically, Cuba has had an im- 
port balance in U.S. trade, but in 
January-June, 1948, exports exceeded 
imports by 18%. Imports fell 24°, 
or from a value of $261 million in 
the first half of 1947 to $197 million. 
Sugar imports, which account for 
more than 70% of the total from 
Cuba, were reduced by nearly one 
third. Tobacco, copper and ethyl alco- 
hol also showed marked declines. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela is now the principal Lat- 
in American Republic in a position 
to finance a large excess of U.S. ex- 
ports over imports. Exports to Vene- 
zuela increased 18%, to $254 million, 
as compared with January-June, 1947. 
Increases of a fourth or more were 
shown in nearly all types of mer- 
chandise. 

Argentina 


The extraordinary increase in U.S. 
exports to Argentina in 1947 was 
followed by a sharp reduction in 1948. 
Exports totaled $313 million in Janu- 
ary-June, 1947, went up to $367 mil- 
lion in July-December, and then fel! 
to $260 million in January-June, 1948. 
The increase to $111 million in im- 
ports from Argentina was the second 
largest gain among the leading coun- 
tries—24% above January-June, 1947, 
and 70% above July-December. These 
changes made a substantial decrease 
in the rate of the U.S. export balance, 
but Argentina still has a larger defi- 
cit in trade with this country than 
any other American Republic and now 
lacks the dollar exchange needed fo1 
even essential purchases. Exports in 
the third quarter of 1948 amounted 
to only $57 million as U.S. exporters 
withheld more. and more shipments 
because of the indefinite credit situa- 
tion in Argentina. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BRITISH COLUMBIA EXPORTS 

VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of flour from British Columbia ports 
in November totaled 161,736 bbl., of 
which 1,263 bbl. moved from New 
Westminster and the balance from 
this port. All of the New Westmin- 
ster loadings were consigned to the 
Hawaiian Islands. This port’s clear- 
ances saw the largest amount, 102,- 
039 bbl., bound for India. The Philip- 
pine Islands took the next largest 
parcel, 36,134 bbl., while other clear- 
ances were: China 12,602, Central 
America 5,907, U.K. 2,000, Lebanon 
1,143, Panama 383, Hawaii 153, Ja- 
pan 61 and South America 51 bbl. 
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as YOU Want them 


Consumers everywhere are showing their growing 





interest in a wider variety of baked products. Special 















bakery departments and variety lines are attracting 
more .customers and higher unit purchases. 
To compete for this variety business takes a higher quality of product —with a 
Zreater taste satisfaction —than ever before in the baking industry. 

And that’s where COMMANDER-LARABEE, millers of fine flours for bakers 
exclusively, can help you with better variety bakings. Each COMMANDER-LARABEE 
“Special Purpose’’ Bakers Flour is precision milled to exact specifications and 
uniform high standards to meet your particular baking needs. 

Use them for assurance of highest quality baking results— for varieties as 
you want them. 

Let the COMMANDER-LARABEE representative tell you about the signifi- 
cant baking characteristics of these “Special Purpose” Bakers Flours. There’s a 
COMMANDER-LARABEE Bakers Flour for your every baking need. 


umander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 





THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kansas City 












BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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OTTO KNAUSS RETIRES 
AS MILLING EXECUTIVE 


Otto A. Knauss is retiring from 
active mill management and has re- 
signed as general manager of the Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill. After taking an extended rest and 
vacation, he will return to his native 
city, Evansville, Ind., to look after his 
interests there and open a sales and 
brokerage office to handle grain, ‘flour 
and other cereal products. He will 
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make an announcement regarding the 
latter when plans have been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Knauss comes from a family 
of millers. His father, the late Jacob 
L. Knauss, was a pioneer in milling 
and was well known and active in 
the industry for 54 years. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1913, Mr. Knauss 
joined his father in the former 
Phoenix Flour Mills of Evansville. 
This mill was sold to the Igleheart 
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obligation ... 


Wire ... 


stead of loss. 


70 PINE STREET 





whether you’re a customer or not! 

Our national news network . . . 45,000 miles of private 
and Merrill Lynch representatives on every 
major commodity exchange provide the constant flow of 
fact needed to turn considered judgment into profit in- 


If you think these services and facilities might benefit 
you, why not call our nearest office, or just write 


Commodity Division 


MEerrILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 





460 ee 
Profit — 


or Loss? 


Severe breaks in cash com- 
modity prices can mean seri- 
1 ous loss, even .to those who 
operate on a day-to-day basis 
in fast changing spot markets 
— and don’t bother to protect 
their inventory positions. 

That’s why we do all we can to help producers, handlers, 
and processors minimize their risk .. . work out suitable 
and continuous hedging programs that do protect re- 
quired minimum inventories—offset violent fluctuations 
whether prices move up or down. 

Our Research Department is familiar with most com- 
modity problems . . . will willingly help anyone work out 
a sensible futures market program 





without charge or 
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Division of General Foods in 1926. 
During his 18 years with the Igle- 
heart organization, Mr. Knauss ad- 
vanced to vice president and general 
sales manager, resigning late in 1944. 
In 1945 he became associated with 
the late Philip Postel as general man- 
ager of the flour, feed and soybean 
operations of the Postel company at 
Mascoutah. 

During World War I, Mr. Knauss 
served as captain in Army Ordnance 
and later in the Quartermaster Corps. 
He has been active in industry af- 
fairs, having served on several fed- 
eration committees in Washington 
during the recent war. . & 

A. S. Lee, secretary and treasurer, 
will assume the “duties relinquished 
by Mr. Knauss in the Postel company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEBRASKA FEED MEETING 
SET MAY 17-18 AT OMAHA 


OMAHA—The 21st annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. will be held May 17- 
18 at Hotel Paxton in Omaha, it has 
been announced by Frank -Warden, 
president of the organization. 

Among the speakers will be Ray B. 
Bowden, executive secretary of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
and Lyman Peck, feed consultant of 
Chicago and contributing editor of 
Feedstuffs. The convention banquet 
will be held the evening of May 17. 
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H. V. HOWES OF BEMIS 
ELECTED HEAD OF TBMA 


NEW ORLEANS — Homer V. 
Howes, vice president and director 
of sales, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was 
elected president of the Textile Bag 
Mfrs. Assn. at the group’s annual 
meeting held recently. Mr. Howes 
succeeds Francis H. Ludington, presi- 
dent of Chase Bag Co. 

Mr. Howes was formerly vice presi- 
dent of TBMA and was succeeded at 
that post by Norman E. Elsas, presi- 
dent of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 

In his capacity as chairman of the 
advertising and promotion committee 
of the TBMA, Mr. Howes reported to 
the group on the administration of 
the promotional fund authorized for 
the year ending July, 1949. Speak- 
ing of the bakery flour bag campaign, 
which is claiming the _ greatest 











amount of attention at present, he 
said that a countrywide coverage by 
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bag converters had -been built up. 
These converters keep before the na. 
tion’s bakers offers to buy their once. 
used cotton bakery flour bags. He 
said that at present any baker can 
obtain, from a point reasonably near 
him, a firm offer for all the cotton 
bags he may empty in the next 90 
days, which should allow him a net 
cost’for the package of between 8\ 
and 10¢. 

Some work is being done, and more 
is planned, to make the use of textile 
bags more attractive to the sugar 
and fertilizer industries, Mr. Howes 
said. 
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* BEMIS TRANSFERS L. E. COx 


ST. LOUIS—Lunsford E. Cox, for. 
merly production. manager of the In- 
dianapolis bag factory of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., has been transferred to 
the Bemis Kansas City plant as as- 
sistant to the manager. Mr. Cox 
started with the company as a sales- 
man in 1933. At the end of his mili- 
tary service in the Navy in 1946 
he returned to Indianapolis and was 
appointed employment manager, be- 
ing appointed production manager 
shortly thereafter. 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















superb flours. 


When you buy SILK FLOSS and 
SANTA FE TRAIL, you can 
be sure that you are getting all 
the baking values, all the uni- 
formity, all the extra quality that 
expert wheat selection and mod- 
ern milling science can provide. 
And the results are apparent in 
the products made from these 
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NEW SPRING WHEATS 
GET CONFERENCE OK 


—~<p>— 
Redman and Rushmore Varieties Ap- 
proved for Commercial Produc- 
tion in Northwest Areas 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two new spring 
wheat varieties were approved for 
commercial production in the North- 
west, following a conference on the 
milling and baking characteristics of 
wheats under test. The conference 
was held under the auspices of the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
The new wheats are Redman and 
Rushmore. 

Redman was approved as a replace- 
ment for Regent. The newly approved 
variety resembles Regent (one of its 
parents) in that it is an early-matur- 
ing beardless variety. Redman has 
been recommended for production in 
Canada for Saskatchewan and east- 
ern Manitoba and its chief place in 
the Northwest will be in the north- 
ern Red River Valley where Regent 
has been grown. 

The milling and baking qualities 
of Redman are equal to or better than 
Mida, the conference reported. 

Rushmore, the second variety to 
be approved, is a _ Rival-Thatcher 
cross, produced by the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It 
also is an early-maturing beardless 
variety and is recommended for pro- 
duction in central and eastern South 
Dakota. The conference report stat- 
ed that it may also prove satisfac- 
tory in the adjoining areas of North 
Dakota. Rushmore was rated equal 
to or better than Thatcher. Previous 
milling and baking tests have shown 
it to be a low-ash wheat which the 
conference report stated “should be 
an improvement over other varieties 
in South Dakota.” 

A Pilot-Mida cross, No. 1756, was 
not approved by the conference for 
release. This wheat was found to 
have good agronomic characteristics, 
except for an average protein content 
of 8% less than the approved va- 
rieties. Bread baked from No. 1756 
flour is lower in loaf volume and 
lacked the desired dough qualities, 
according to results of baking tests 
conducted by conference collaroba- 
tors. 

Henry O. Putnam, executive secre- 
tary of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., said that the conference 
was attended by representatives of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., and the experiment stations 
of Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

Plans were made for 1949 wheat 
test plots at Brookings, S. D.; Re- 
serve, Mont.; Minot, N. D.; Daven- 
port, N. D., and Crookston, Minn. 
Wheats to be included in the tests 
will be the standard varieties along 
a several new selections under 

t. 
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W. F. OESTERLING DIES 
PITTSBURGH—Walter F. Oester- 
ling, P. J. Oesterling & Sons, Butler, 
Pa., died unexpectedly of a heart at- 
tack here March 9. Mr. Oesterling 
was a former vice president and di- 
rector of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc. 
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MORE U.S. FUNDS SOUGHT 
FOR STEM RUST CONTROL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Additional fed- 
eral funds are being sought for the 
barberry eradication program, a 
Measure for the control of black 
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stem rust of wheat, oats, barley and 
rye in 18 northern grain-growing 
states. 

An increase in the present appro- 
priation ($413,000) to $1 million each 
year for the next five years would 
place the work back on schedule and 
prevent the waste which occurs when 
barberries spread behind the field 
forces faster than they can be de- 
stroyed, according to Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust. 

Mr. Fletcher attended a hearing 
on the barberry eradication appro- 


priation before a subcommittee of 


the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee recently. 

Lack of manpower during the war 
and insufficient funds since have pre- 
vented properly timed reworking 
of previously infested territory, Mr. 
Fletcher points out, adding that ex- 
cellent progress in complete eradica- 
tion has been made in areas where it 
was possible to revisit on schedule. 

Races of stem rust produced on the 
barberry increase on local grains and 
grasses. From there the rust may 
spread in all directions and eventual- 
ly become established in all the im- 
portant grain-producing areas of the 
country. New physiologic races of 
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stem rust capable of attacking resist- 
ant varieties of grain originate on 
the rust-susceptible barberry. 

Losses due to black stem rust have 
been reduced 50% since the barberry 
eradication program began in 1918, 
Mr. Fletcher reports. This has result- 
ed in a yearly average saving of more 
than the entire cost of the program— 
$20 million for the past 30 years. 

All of the additional appropriation 
being sought would go directly for 
field labor as the skeleton field force 
now employed could be expanded sev- 
eral times with very little increase 
in administrative expense, Mr. Fletch- 
er points out. 
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WOMEN ARE PLYING THE NEEDLE. 


TGeen-Agers Too Are Joining 
Dressmaking Corps to Beat 
High Clothing Costs, Trade 

Bureau Says. 


New York, July 26.(AP)—Women 
are sewing like mad. The boom 
started right after World War II 
skyrocketed prices in the ready-to- 
wear market because of the scarcity 
of materials. It has grown steadily. 
The National Needlecraft bureau; a 
trade organization, estimates there 
are now 23 million home sewers, one- 
fourth of them teen-agers. 

World War I created the first 
market for ready-to-wear clothes for 
lower-income people. Then home 
sewers found it hardly worth the 
effort to sew at home when dresses 
were so cheap. 

HELP FOR BEGINNERS, 

Today sewing is no longer as much 
of a chore as it was. Adjustable 
forms make it possible even for 
amateurs to drape and create their 
own garments with professional 
touches, There has been a tremend- 
ous improvement in pattern mark- 
ings. They are easier to read. A 


(buttons, hooks, eyes, tape, snap- 
pers, slide fasteners) makes for bet- 
ter finishing tou 

Sewing pe rmrngy fungnaine and 
newspaper tie-ups with pattern 
companies have helped to maintain 
interest. More young women today 
attend schools of fashion design and 
charm schools which makes them 
more style conscious. Sewing cen- 
ters that more than 300,000 

were signed up for classes in 
1947 and that 20 million households 
now have sewing machines. 

SEWS FOR THE HOME. 

Today the home sewer not only 
keeps the family in stitches, but she 
whips up her own drapes, slip cov- 

household 
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Percy Kent Pioneered With the Ken-Print Bag>+ Always Something New 
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23 million 

women sewing 
mean your 
market’s growing! 
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These millions of women sewing in their 
homes mean more business for flour and feed 
manufacturers who pack their product in 
Ken-Print Bags! They’re economy minded— 
fashion conscious! What better premium could 
be offered America’s needle workers— 

than a gift of beautifully printed, high-quality 
material like Ken-Print? Women love it— 
and they'll choose your product over another, 


if yours is packed in top-quality Ken-Prints! 





PERCY KENT BAG C0., IM. 


Buffalo New York 
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LA GRANGE 
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FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 











ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











Operatives Expect 
Attendance of 800 
at Annual Meeting 


BUFFALO — The convention com- 
mittee of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, which met March 4 at 
Hotel Statler, estimates that the 1949 
convention of the association will 
draw an attendance of 800 or more. 
The convention will be held May 22- 
26 at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Space for the milling and machin- 
ery and equipment has been obtained 
by 72 companies. 

R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, and chair- 
man of the convention program com- 
mittee, said that arrangements are 
being completed for presentation of a 
number of technical papers on sub- 
jects of current interest to operative 
millers. 

J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, chairman of the reg- 
istration committee, said that the 
registration desk will operate all day 
May 22 and registration is expected 
to be completed by noon May 23. The 
convention will be opened formally 
at 1:30 p.m. May 23. 

Representatives of allied trade or- 
ganizations will be hosts at a party 
during the evening of May 23. 

The annual business session of the 
organization will be held May 25, dur- 
ing the morning session. Presentation 
of technical papers will be resumed 
during the afternoon session May 25 
and the morning session May 26. The 
annual banquet May 26 will close the 
convention. 

J. B. Kinney, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Ltd., Toronto, and J. I. Chamberlain, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
are co-chairmen of the general con- 
vention committee. 
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BEMIS BAND-LABEL NOW 
USED ON BAG BOTTOM 


ST. LOUIS—A new application of 
the Bemis “Band-Label” on cotton 
bags has been developed and put 
into production by Bemis Bro. Bag. 
Co. In addition to the conventional 
band-label, consisting of a wet 
strength paper band encircling the 
bag and laminated to the fabric, the 
bags are now available with an add- 
ed 2-inch strip at the bottom of 
the bag a half inch from each side 
of the seam. This gives the effect 
of a butt label 4 in. wide from the 
bottom seam of the bag running hor- 
izontally through the center of it. 

This “Butt Band-Label” is intended 
to supplement the conventional band- 
label around the middle of the bag, 
which displays brand name and prod- 
uct identification on the front, back 
and both sides of the bag. Sometimes 
bags are stored in such a manner 
that only the bottom of some of 
them are visible, Bemis pointed out. 
The Butt Band-Label affords a 2-in. 
identification strip on each side of 
the bottom seam so that every 
stored bag may be quickly identified 
no matter how it is stacked. With 
the two band-labels, five of a bag’s 
six sides are available for printing. 

———BREADO (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW CHICAGO AD AGENCY 

CHICAGO — The formation of a 
new Chicago advertising agency Fitz- 
morris & Miller, has been announced 
by Charles C. Fitzmorris, Jr., and 
Chester M. Miller, both recently re- 
signed from Sherman & Marquette. 
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Mr. Fitzmorris and Mr. Miller were 
account executive and copywriter re- 
spectively for the Quaker Oats Co. 
The new agency has opened offices 
at 6 No. Michigan. Ave. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NAMED TO SUPERINTENDENT 


WICHITA — Richard H. Mager- 
kurth has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Kansas Milling Co. 
plant, succeeding Howard Bolden 
who resigned to return to the West 
Coast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 
PLAN FT. WAYNE MEETING 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Five topics of 
current interest to operative millers, 
plus an open forum, have been 
scheduled on the program for the 
second annual joint meeting of Dis- 
tricts 3 and 6, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, to be held at Hotel 
Van Orman April 2. 

The program which has been pre- 
pared for the meeting includes the 
following addresses: 

“Progress report on the Use of 
Chlorine Dioxide,” by Dr. H. K. 
Parker, director of the flour research 
laboratory, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Paul M. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
will follow Dr. Parker with an ac- 
dress, “Is This Recession or Re- 
adjustment?” 

“Power Requirements for Flour 
Mills,” is the title of an address to 
be presented by Grover C. Meyer, 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. He 
is appearing through the courtesy 
of the Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Co. 

Opening the afternoon session will 
be an address, “Consideration of 
Milling and. Baking Qualities in the 
Wheat Breeding Program,” by Dr. 
C. A. Lamb, agronomist, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Woost- 
er, Ohio. 

Practical applications of the chem- 
ical and physical analyses of flour 
will be discussed by Howard A. Sim- 
mons, chief chemist, Mid-west Lab- 
oratories, Columbus. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, and chairman 
of the AOM research committee, will 
conduct an open forum as the final 
scheduled number on the program. 

Each district group will hold a 
business meeting at the close of the 
afternoon session. New officers will 
be elected at the District 3 meeting. 
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DISTRICT 4, AOM, TO MEET 
IN MINNEAPOLIS MARCH 26 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. A. F. Spil- 
haus, dean of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Minnesota, and 
Prof. John M. MacKenzie, superviso: 
of the flour mill engineering curricu- 
lum in the institute, will be speakers 
on the program for a meeting of 
District 4, Association of Operativ« 
Millers March 26. The meeting wil! 
be held at Hotel Nicollet and wil! 
follow a luncheon. 

Prof. MacKenzie will tell the op 
eratives about the progress of th< 
university’s course in mill. engineer- 
ing since its establishment in the fal! 
of 1947. The subject of Dr. Spilhaus 
address will be “Cooperative Research 
in Milling Technology Between In- 
dustry and the University.” 

Jerome H. Endres, Russell-Mille: 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, chairman o! 
the district group, will preside at the 
meeting. 
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Eh DOUGH STABILITY 
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fa, FLOU 
A new development 
ncaa which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 


tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
te 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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CAKE FLOUR 
M. D. King Milling Co. 


Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 











CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 ° 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
Ase THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 


LOT US—Strong Spring Patent 


STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 


RY E—White - Medium - Dark 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wwelegts & Lincoln Elevator 


ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


*“BLODGETT’S”’ 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 















FLOURS ‘Ronee 
p at_* Kansas Wheat + Solt Whea 


bei ine ot CRITIC FEEDS 











ANALYSES 


PFLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ii! 


















900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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MINOT, N. D. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MONT. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 





Established 1927 








TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 































FOR QUALITY” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“THERE IS NO 
v4 SUBSTITUTE 
















Priee vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 













BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 























Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 























Rain and Snow Aid 
European Crop; 
Outlook Bright 


LONDON—Much needed rains have 
fallen in those parts of Europe which 
were feeling the effects of the ab- 
normally fine weather experienced 
during the past three months. Heavy 
snowstorms also assisted in easing 
the moisture shortage, although a 
speedy thaw. caused rapid dispersal 
in the western portions of the conti- 
nent. The outlook for the 1949 crops 
remains bright. 

The lower temperatures were wel- 
comed in the United Kingdom, since 
they acted as a brake on.the crops 
which might have suffered as a re- 
sult of over development. The mois- 
ture shortage was also alleviated by 
snowfalls which covered all but the 
southwesterly portions of the coun- 
try. Reports from France, which also 
experienced wintry conditions, are 
also favorable. Sowing of the spring 
crops is expected to start within the 
next few days. An official report from 
the Anglo-American zones of Ger- 
many states the crops are in good 
condition, although the acreage under 
cereals is lower than last year 
by 6.1%. 

Moisture is still insufficient in 
Spain and Portugal where the lack 
of adequate rainfall is causing alarm 
to growers. Fears that the land will 
be too hard to allow for spring sow- 
ing have also been expressed. There 
will have to be a drastic improve- 
ment if a reasonable crop is to be har- 
vested this year. Frosts preceded the 
snow in Italy and some damage is 
feared to the growing crops. 

Eastern European countries are 
also reported to have benefited from 
the change in the weather and snow 
and hail have assisted in solving the 
moisture problem. The acreage under 
cereals in Poland will exceed the 
1948 figures by 4%. Given average 
climatic conditions, wheat is expected 
to yield 1,710,000 tons and rye 5,662,- 
000 tons. 

The spring crops in India and 
Pakistan are progressing favorably 
and a yield of 360 million bushels 
is confidently expected. 
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CANADA’S FOREIGN 
GRAIN STOCKS SMALL 


WINNIPEG—Stocks of foreign 
grain in store in Canadian elevators, 
with the exception of corn, are insig- 
nificant, according to the latest. fig- 
ures of the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. Total 
corn stocks aggregated 1,658,510 bu., 
including 4,415 bu. from Argentina. 
The remainder is all of US. origin. In 
addition, there are 407 bu. wheat, 719 
bu. oats and 695 bu. U.S. barley in 
store in Canadian elevators at the 
present time. 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN 
GRAIN AT 2,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled roughly 2,500,000 bu. The 
U.K. took 1,600,000 bu. wheat, while 
almost 500,000 bu. was sold to Eire 
and India. The remainder, equivalent 
to a little more than 300,000 bu., was 
worked in the form of flour in small 
lots to several destinations. None of 
the flour was for the U.K. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 

















“Hunter's CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 





933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Kansas City, Kon 
Atlanto 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 


MILLS F: New Orleans 


~ . Denver 
QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





Mut at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


—— 


Sates OFFICE : ve 
cis agra = | THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
Cable Address: “Fortaarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside ae HE j 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 








—~e- 
W. S. KIMPTON & SONS | | GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. eo a 
MELBOURNE, prone ge A SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA TORONTO, ONT. 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne CaBLe Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Cable Address ALL 
Becgenctnlinissistall CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





WESTERN OFFICE:. WINNIPEG 
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THE COVER PICTURE—No, in 
spite of any resemblance, real or 
imaginary, our friend on the front 
cover is no one in particular. He is 
not a miller, he is not a baker, he is 
not a candlestick maker; he is mere- 
ly a gentleman of distinction con- 
fronting his birthday cake. And we 
may all, therefore, dismiss reckless 
speculations as to his identity and 
join in the sentiments and congrat- 
ulations that go with the occasion, 
particularly since a wheat product is 
involved. We are all, it may be as- 
sumed, for more and bigger birth- 
day cakes. 
eee 


PEPPER AND SALT—Frank Allen 
of the Bay State Milling Co. has been 
salting down Florida’s fiery Sen. Pep- 
per. This follows naturally, consid- 
ering the characteristic manner in 
which Mr. Allen habitually thinks and 
acts, from the recent charge by the 
senator that rich men’s sons evaded 
battle service in World War II. This, 
he says, is “flannel-mouthed, irrespon- 
sible talk.” And Frank Allen knows 
whereof he speaks because he has 
been a member of the draft board 
in Winona since the beginning of the 
late war. He has joined with the 
chairman of his board in denunciatory 
language. Further to the point, these 
gentlemen demand action. They ask 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director of 
the National Selective Service, to 
make a general and public denial of 
Florida pepperpot’s allegations. And 
Mr. Allen thus goes to the senator 
direct: 

“I just can’t believe that you would 
make the statement that has been 
attributed to you to the effect that 
manufacturers’ sons stayed home and 
got rich while sons of the laboring 
classes went overseas and got killed 
during the war. 

“It isn’t true, of course. I am a 
manufacturer and my boys enlisted 
the moment they were 18. One was 
over in Okinawa, a navigator in the 
Air Forces. The other was in this 
country training in the Air Forces. 

“It happens that I have been a 
member of the Selective Service draft 
board since the beginning of World 


War II and I don’t know of a single 
instance of a manufacturer’s son be- 
ing deferred; but I do know that most 
of them enlisted without being draft- 
ed and went into the Navy, Marines, 
or mostly, in the Air Forces. Many 
of them never came back. 

“Such statements as you made, if 
you made them, can do great harm, 
fostering hatred and bitterness. As 
I stated above, it is hard for me to 
believe that you did it.” 

Sen. Pepper, long a storm center 
in Washington for his statements on 
controversial issues, has drawn 
scorching denunciations from editor- 
ial writers and _ public officials 
throughout the nation for his current 
verbal incendiarism, which blistered 
the senatorial asbestos during a la- 
bor and public welfare committee 
meeting. : 

eee 
ot s& & We are thinking very seri- 
ously about doing one of two things 
—forming a union of executives or 
voluntarily returning to some cushy 
and purely clerical short week with 
lots of time off for coffee and plenty 
of sick-time in the baseball and fish- 
ing seasons. What brings this to mind 
at the moment is an editorial in Busi- 
ness Week which shows how much 
THROMBOSIS there is in THE 
EXECUTIVE BRACKET and how 
closely this is proportioned to the 
executive’s long working week. That 
week—even deducting the golf time 
—runs nearer 60 or 70 hours than it 
does to 40 or 35. % % J It’s not so 
much the time spent in the swivel 
chair—it’s the evening work at public 
affairs and business dinners, at con- 
ventions, at all sorts of extracurricu- 
lar functions and in all sorts of col- 
lateral but actually command activi- 
ties that have an indirect but never- 
theless a vital bearing upon business; 
and, finally, the work and worry that 
goes on in what ought to be sleeping 
time. %& J % Business Week says 
this isn’t good: Quote: “All too often 
these days you find in the obituary 
columns the names of business execu- 
tives in their forties, fifties and six- 
ties who died suddenly or after a 
brief illness. That death toll is un- 
warranted. A business executive 
should not be expected to overwork 
at his desk any more than the man 
in overalls out in the plant. Too 
many business leaders have been 
tricked into believing that they are 
obliged always to work harder and 
longer than their subordinates. They 
remember that they got to the top 
by putting forth extra effort. They 
feel they should set a good example; 
they believe that more pay deserves 
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more work, % % % It is high time, 
in our opinion, that business leaders 
lighten their own yokes. Although 
they should not shirk certain respon- 
sibilities, they should not get too 
involved with extracurricular jobs. 
If they spent a little time investigat- 
ing, they might find that those jobs, 
too, could be delegated. It may well 
be that the business leader who once 
liberates himself from a grueling, 
grinding schedule will be able to do 
an even better job.” 


“It is a startling coincidence that 
at this time the U.S. and Russia have, 
in relation to their respective popu- 
lations, almost identically the same 
amount of land that is suitable for 
agriculture. In our country the lat- 
est estimates indicate that we have 
some 460,000,000 acres, which divid- 
ed by our present population, repre- 
sents 3.5 acres as a subsistence base 
for each individual. The 1,000,000 
square miles of naturally productive 
land in the core land or great tri- 
angle in Russia, equal to 640,000,000 
acres, when divided by the present 
population of that country, indicates 
an almost identical amount for each 
Russian. Both countries are facing 
the future on approximately equal 
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terms as far as the basic assets for 
existence are concerned. The future 
holds the answer as to which nation 
will be the more successful in using 
and conserving them!”—From “Our 
Plundered Planet,” by Fairfield Os- 
born. 
e@ese 


The individual should be permitted 
to enjoy the fruits of his own labor— 
he should not be forced to become a 
ward of the state—Allegan (Mich.) 
Gazette. 

eee 


The Communists know more than 
one way to kill a cat—or a cardinal. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


Dd > * 
FORTUNATE CHILD 
The child who looks on while 
skilled hands 
Lightly knead a mound of dough, 
Observes an art that is older than 
The reign of the first great 
Pharaoh. 


And the child allowed to cut a 
slice 

From a crusty loaf is fed 

Not only with bodily sustenance, 

But a far stranger bread. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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THE CREED and the OBJECTIVE 


By DON SHORT 
Public Relations Consultant 


tives of a business and conducting the business in such a way 

as to hew to the line of those objectives . . 
big businesses and small. Every business is founded on a purpose, 
or a creed of service to others, and will be governed by the prin- 
ciples through policies that are expected to secure maximum results. 

Last year the oldest publication in the milling field, and one 
of the finest trade papers in the nation, celebrated its 75th anniver- 
sary. There are many businesses that are three quarters of a century 
old—but a publication is particularly vulnerable to age in that its 
precepts are exposed with every issue—judged not just at dividend 
time, but every publication date. This publication must have an 
objectivism that stands against some 27,000 days of service, and that 
provides the basis for inspiration and enthusiasm for some thousands 
more! That this is true was evident in the statement by the editor at 
the time of the 50th anniversary in 1923. . 
hereafter to direct and administer its affairs, whether they be gifted 
with superior wisdom or are merely mediocre in their abilities, will 
adhere to the principles upon which it is founded, and faithfully 
maintain the standards which have brought it thus far, there may 
come a conclusion, but it will never be an end of which they or 
their predecessors need feel shamed.” 

Is it in writing whether your business is destined for the pos- 
sibility of “conclusion” or “end”? The creed that makes it live 
should be in the mind of every employee—and be a part of a pro- 
gram that takes your firm’s character and personality to all relation- 


I DEALISM in business? There’s a great deal to setting the objec- 


. and it is done in 
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SELF-SUPPORTING GOVERNMENT 


E are more than ordinarily confused right 
W iow over one of the many grave contra- 
dictions in bureaucratic principle and practice. 
The Postmaster General has set out to raise 
postal rates so radically as to wipe out deficits in 
his department—in fact, to make the postal serv- 
ice very nearly pay its own way. 

Considered by itself, and without relation to 
other government operations, this is a startling 
thing. The postoffice is the oldest of our federal 
public service agencies. It was established to meet 
a vital need of all the people. The purpose 
was not to supplant private industry, which it 
did in fact, but to do what private industry could 
not do satisfactorily. There was full recognition 
that the cost would be greater than the traffic 
would bear and that the excess expenditure was 
a proper charge upon the public treasury. Rates 
were set, therefore, that would promote use and 
advance the general good. An important aim was 
dissemination of information through the public 
press. Rates on publications, in consequence, 
were made small, not in the interest of the pub- 
lisher, but in the public interest. These rates were 
not intended to pay the freight, and they never 
have. 

But now let us look at the Postmaster General’s 
proposal in the light of governmental policies with 
respect to other public service agencies of the U.S. 
Are the departments of Commerce, Labor, Agri- 
culture, etc., expected to pay their own way? 
Not by a pork-barrel full. And here is the gross 
contradiction of which we complain. 

It should not be concluded, at this point, that 
we are against economy in government. We are 
very much for it, and see altogether too little of 
it. We are also in favor of making government 
agencies come much nearer than they do to pay- 
ing their own way with proper charges for sery- 
ices. But we think it is not too much a matter of 
self-interest if we insist that this principle ought 
not to be applied to one agency if it is not applied 


‘to all. 
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TOTALITARIAN AGRICULTURE 


E HAVE repeatedly said on this page that 
the whole program of agricultural parities, 
price props and production controls is insupport- 
able in principle. The principle invoked is that of 
free enterprise under democratic government. 
We can condone any setting aside of this principle 
only if it is acceptable as an emergency measure 
designed to protect the whole people. The same, 
of course, would be said of any emergency power 
to set aside rights of individuals- in time of war 
or national crisis. But when peace comes and 
economic emergencies become political con- 
veniences the principle must again emerge—it 
must not be kept permanently and politically in 
moth balls. 
It is pleasant, in the midst of so much con- 
trary current opinion, to find some agreement 


with us on this point in a high place. We find that 


agreement in recent public utterances of ‘Sen. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, a member of the 
Senate Agricultural Committee. The Senator last 
week addressed a great Farm Forum in Minne- 
apolis in explanation and support of his own 
farm program, which is embodied in the Hope- 
Aiken Act. He did not use our precise words but 
he hewed at the same spot in the log of logic. 
Clearly he sees that if the principle of which we 
speak is set aside permanently, under the plea 
of continuing emergency, it is forever lost and 
gone from our philosophy of government. 

While Sen. Aiken, a portion of whose Farm 
Forum address is printed elsewhere in this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, does not use our cate- 
gorical expression, its meaning is implicit in what 
he says of the inevitability of production controls 
leading to complete government control of agri- 
culture. Production controls are the companion 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


and complement of price supports. Therefore 
price supports, particularly as they tend to become 
permanent and not merely devices to be used 
temporarily in an emergency, violate and imperil 
the principle of which we speak and which we 
shall not cease to defend. Sen. Aiken thus ex- 
presses his view: 

‘T am unalterably opposed to government pro- 
duction controls except in emergencies. I have 
no quarrel with those who advocate 100% gov- 
ernment guaranteed prices for farmers, but per- 
sonally I do not want to obtain such income 
at the price which their proposal would require 
us to pay. Allotments, quotas, controls and penal- 
ties should be exercised only as a last resort and 
never permitted to become the regular order.” 

The guaranty, declares Sen. Aiken, could be 
effective only through complete government con- 
trol of agriculture, and that, he is confident, this 
country must avoid at all costs. To presume 
that equality of income can be satisfactorily 
achieved by a federally-controlled economy is to 
presume that all men holding positions in gov- 
ernment are capable, fair and honest. The Senator 
thinks there are a few government officials of this 
kind, but he would be the first to disclaim that 
any of them are so nearly godlike as to be able 
to display the degree of divine power required 
for such a job. 

‘We are confronted,” he concludes, “with the 
stark reality that the level at which support 
prices of agricultural commodities is fixed is a 
fundamental issue today not only of economics but 
of philosophy of government. From this fulcrum 
of price support, the lever of control can operate 
to sway the destiny of our farm people. We must 
demonstrate to ourselves and to the world that the 
torch of freedom is still alive, and that we can 
keep our economic system of free enterprise in 
balance without jeopardizing our liberty.” 
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BREAD PROMOTION GOES BEBE 


T FIRST—so we are told by the promotion 
experts who carry on the Millers Long Range 
Program—it was necessary to lay a broad, firm 
foundation of facts about how good all enriched 
bread is. Now the campaign can take a new and 
a more exciting turn. It can go Hollywood, not 
with cheesecake exactly, but with popular 
celebrities whose personal likes will help to 
persuade us how particularly good some bread 
can be when it is fixed up the way these char- 
acters prefer it. Hence an all-American sandwich 
promotion is: announced — and hence Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Fibber McGee and Molly, Lou Boudreau 
and BeBe Shopp, our current Miss America. 
Well, this is simply wonderful. There’s a limit 
beyond which you can’t whip up interest and 
enthusiasm over vitamins and minerals. Proteins 
pall. Eloquence about energy finally enervates. 
But you are jerked like bebop and jive when you 
learn that Eleanor likes her hot dog on a roll, 
that Fibber and Molly pick ham and cheese on 
a slice of white (not brown), that Indian Lou goes 
for hamburger bun and that BeBe’s personal 
perfection probably derives to some pretty definite 
degree from the magic combination of peanut 
butter, jelly, mayonnaise and bread (enriched, of 
course). 
We like all this, and intend to have as much 


AL 


fun with it as if we were playing pyramid. All 
the number twelves in this game can be number 
ones. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the Long Range 
Program, has an interesting explanation of why 
the national campaign wasn’t started “with a lot 
of super-colossal Hollywood glamor.” He says this 
would have been wrong on two counts. It would 
have created still further resistance to a product 
which already was confronted with too much of a 
negative customer attitude. And it would have 
attracted attention to the exciting features of 
the advertising—the cheesecake, that is—with 
less attention to the elements that needed first 
to be fixed in people’s minds—namely, the little 
nutritional flags, the products flying these banners 
and the argument clinching them in the public 
mind. 

Now, thinks Mr. Ellingwood, having estab- 
lished a firm place to stand, we can strike out 
in as many interesting directions as possible, and 
as aggressively as circumstances warrant. The 
sooner this is done the. sooner will there be 
tangible and encouraging results—meaning more 
flour products on the table and more money in 
the till. 

Mr. Ellingwood is of the opinion that the con- 
servative. beginning of the Long Range Program 
has had another important advantage—favorable 
reception among professional people. It seems 
apparent, he says, that nutritionists, doctors, 
dieticians and teachers—perhaps even the food 
cranks—are not as “negative-minded” as it was 
feared they might be. This he is inclined to 
attribute to the “honest, factual and conservative” 
approach without any initial employment of 
“emotional fireworks.” 

With that word “emotional” echoing in our 
thinking, we are just vagrantly wondering if the 
flour industry has forgiven Mrs. Roosevelt for 
all the whole grain and soybean and home wheat- 
cracking isms of her dynastic era. No matter, 
though, for she is on our side now, and a good 
many people will, as always, do as Eleanor does. 
This will certainly mean more dogs, more buns. 


eee 
A TICKER-TAPE APPRAISAL 


ERTAIN friends of ours in the gallery of 

millers have suggested that we ought to scold 
the industry roundly and continuously for its 
current behavior in the matter of prices and 
running time. This would be no pleasure for us and 
probably would be without profit to anyone. Just 
who would we be thinking we were if we should 
try to give those canny fellows, the flour millers 
of America, any serious advice on how or how not 
to make money? . 

But if we were to attempt to set ourselves up 
as any sort of Dutch uncle to the industry, or to 
administer any kind of verbal spanking upon a 
spot where the seat of the industry’s pants used 
to be but which is now naked and sore because 
of the said industry’s own pants kicking, probably 
we could do no better than merely to report a 
trifling little incident that enlivened our afternoon 
hours one day last week when we ought to have 
been writing words of profound wisdom for this 
page. This is what took place: 

Two sharp and nosey individuals representing 
a big investment company came into the office 
and made searching, solemn and even somewhat 
skeptical inquiries into the financial health of the 
flour milling business. They said they wanted to 
protect their customers. We did our best to disarm 
suspicion and to send the gentlemen away favor- 
ably disposed toward the stock issues of those 
companies which have such things for sale and in 
general toward what we all know to be basically 
a sound, stable enterprise dealing with a sound, 
staple product. But they had heard that flour 
millers were giving away their own and their 
stockholders’ shirts, and we sure had a hard 
time persuading them that they weren’t. 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
city , MItInnesora 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 





22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ilinois 
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‘The choice re) Mate Finest Tocd Wheats - 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 









































House Committee 
Votes Compromise 


on Oleo Tax Bill 


WASHINGTON—The compromise 
verdict of the House Agriculture 
Committee, which would repeal fed- 
eral taxes on margarine but would 
prohibit its sale when colored, is re- 
garded primarily as a victory for the 
dairy industry. 

Charles W. Holman, executive sec- 
retary of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Assn., hailed the 
House Committee action which voted 
24 to 3 to approve the above provi- 
sions contained in a bill introduced 
by Rep. Walter Granger (D., Utah). 

The sudden strength of the dairy 
industry appears to emanate from the 
division in the ranks of organized la- 
bor which heretofore has been solid- 
ly behind the movement for repeal 
of margarine taxes. 

It is believed that the American 
Federation of Labor believes any 
blow at the dairy industry would se- 
riously affect the strong AFL union 
in that field, while labor groups in 
the vegetable oil industry are large- 
ly affiliated with the CIO. 

This division in labor ranks prob- 
ably will be reflected in the vote 
from the House floor when the meas- 
ure comes up. 

Vegetable oil area congressmen 
express strong dissatisfaction with 
the action of the committee and have 
announced that they will oppose the 
bill on the House floor. Among those 
taking this stand is Rep. Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.), chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL BROADENS IMPORT 
LICENSE AUTHORIZATIONS 


WASHINGTON — Brazil has al- 
tered its import licensing policy to 
permit granting of import licenses 
to Brazilian firms not previously in 
the import trade, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised. 

Licenses are granted new import- 
ers on the basis of their duly paid-in 
registered capital. They may be 
granted on a quarterly basis up to 
25% of that capital. 

Firms which have been in the im- 
port trade for several years are given 
the option of having their applica- 
tions screened on the basis of pre- 
vious average imports or of their 
registered paid-in capital. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT 
ORDERED BY VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan government, for 
its corn storage program now in its 
second year, recently ordered 40 sets 
of grain testing apparatus from 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago. 
This equipment will be installed in 
40 different elevators in Venezuela, 
with capacities ranging from 700 to 
2,000 metric tons. Corn will be the 
principal grain handled. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CO-OP MANAGER 


ATTICA, KANSAS—Lewis Hea- 
cock, who has been office manager 
for the Imperial Flour Mills Co. here 
for the past four years, will become 
manager of the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Co. in Anthony, Kansas, 
March 1. Mr. Heacock came to At- 
tica from Wichita, where he had 
been employed by the Boeing Air- 
craft Co. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


March 15, 1949 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 





J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your juotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 




















Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 
Cable ahetios eiisachinen, 
100th ANNIVERSARY —1849- 1949 
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Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Travelli i 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 








silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 








again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 





help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 





and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


_*& Woops 


Makers of the famous Woods cotton and jute BAGS 


= ing; Tents, Ta —= 
Arctic Down Slesping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors, Montreal ¢ Toronte © Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 






































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour LIMITED 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” *“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 




















Osble Address: “Wotssacs”’ ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA Grain and Grain Shippers 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Feeds D ¢ and Export 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour Exporters 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” ° ie neni * “MAGIC” TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and TORONTO, CANADA T 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality oronto Canada 































































NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 
Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 


Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


tHe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS Cait 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 








NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Renewal of Bread 
Rationing Forecast 
in Great Britain 


LONDON—Britain faces the pos- 
sibility of the reimposition of bread 
rationing in 1952. 

Warning farmers of this danger, 
Prof. Scott Watson, chief scientific 
and agricultural advisor to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, said that when 
American dollar aid ends in three 
years, Britain may not be able to af- 
ford the necessary currency for main- 
taining imports of wheat and flour at 
the present levels. Already, he point- 
ed out, the government has had to 
cut imports of bacon from Canada 
in order to obtain the wheat needed 
for present consumption. 

The national wheat target for 1949, 
set at 2.5 million acres, is considered 
by observers to be too high, and 
there is now no possibility of it being 
reached. The 1948 acreage in Eng- 
land and Wales was 2,188,000 acres. 
The area sown to wheat by Dec. 4, 
1948, was only 1,580,000 acres, com- 
pared with 2,022,000 acres by the 
same time in 1947. It follows, there- 
fore, that last year’s spring wheat 
acreage was in the region of 66,000 
acres. 

If this year’s target is to be 
reached the spring wheat acreage 
will have to be over 750,000 acres 
or 11 times last year’s spring wheat 
acreage. 


Disease Cuts Crop 


The deficiency this year is blamed 
on the incidence of disease, mainly 
take all, which is’ prevalent on the 
lighter soils of the south and central 
midland areas of the country. 

The Ministry of Agriculture prom- 
ised farmers that if the wheat acre- 
age target was attained this year 
they would be allowed to retain 25% 
of the crop as animal feed. This al- 
lotment was conditional upon the 
acreage being achieved, and the con- 
sequences of the withdrawal of this 
privilege will be serious for livestock 
owners. 

It has been computed that a 10% 
deficit will necessitate the purchase 
of 250,000 tons of wheat abroad, thus 
involving additional dollar expendi- 
ture of $20 million, It has been point- 
ed out, however, that if the deficiency 
can be balanced by more coarse 
grains for use as stock feed, the ad- 
verse balance will not be as serious 
as at present indicated. 


Urge More Potatoes 


Because of the anxiety. expressed 
in official circles at the safety of the 
bread flour supplies, the government 
is urging farmers to maintain their 
acreage of potatoes, set at 1.4 million 
acres, since potato flour could be 
used to supplement wheat flour. 
Farmers, however, are not anxious 
to increase their sowings of potatoes 
in view of the fact that some are still 
experiencing difficulty in- marketing 
last year’s crop. However, if steps are 
taken to assure them of a market 
for potatoes for conversion into flour, 
there will be a greater incentive to 
meet the government’s request. 

One solution of the government's 
difficulty would be to purchase wheat 
from countries willing to accept ster- 
ling in payment. Argentina and Rus- 
sia have been mentioned as possibili- 
ties, although Argentina’s price is 
considered to be prohibitive. Doubt 
has been cast upon the availability of 
Russian supplies for export. The re- 
cent suspension of the Anglo-Rus- 
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sian trade talks involving 1.5 million 
tons of bread grains and coarse 
grains has confirmed this opinion, 
according to observers. 
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HEADS NAVY LEAGUE 


WINNIPEG—E. B. Frost, vice 
president, western division, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been elect- 
ed president of the Navy League of 
Canada, Manitoba division. H. E. 
Sellers, president of the Federal 
Grain, Ltd., is honorary president, 
and J. B. Richardson of Jas. Rich- 
ardson & Sons, is honorary vice 
president. 





GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. F. DOLLERY APPOINTED 
CHIEF GRAIN INSPECTOR 


WINNIPEG—The appointment of 
A. F. Dollery as chief grain inspector 
for Canada was announced last week 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
He succeeds F. S. Ludlam, who re- 
tired recently. Joining the Grain In- 
spection staff in 1911, Mr. Dollery 
has held the position of grain sam- 
pler, grain weighman, grain sam- 
plers’ foreman, deputy and chief dep- 
uty grain inspector, until appoint- 
ment to assistant chief inspector, a 





position he has held until the an- 
nouncement of his most recent ap- 
pointment as chief grain inspector. 
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B. C. GRAIN EXPORTS ; 
SHOW SHARP DECLINE 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 
in February showed a drop from the 
January movement due mainly to a 
sharp reduction in the volume of 
grain coming from Alberta elevators. 
This movement was curtailed by the 
almost continued interruptions on the 
two railways due to snow slides. 

Elevator stocks dropped to almost 
the bottom of the bins. Stocks here 
the end of the month were only 2,- 
500,000 bu., which will be reflected 
in March exports. 

Vancouver’s share of the February 
exports was 5,767,116 bu., compared 
with 6,893,725 bu. in January and 
4,171,446 bu. in February last year. 
The total for the crop year to Feb. 
28 was 23,412,505 bu. against 17,- 
160,418 bu. a year ago. The New 
Westminster elevator last month 
shipped 612,267 bu., against 406,812 
bu. the previous month and 420,000 
bu. a year ago. 
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DECREASED FEED IMPORTS 
SEEN BY BRITISH OFFICIAL 


LONDON —Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British chancellor of the exchequer, 
speaking at the annual dinner of the 
National Farmers Union in London 
Jan. 25, said that Britain must be 
in a position to balance her dollar 
account by the beginning of 1953, 
when American aid comes to an end. 
In order to do that exports must be 
increased and imports decreased, he 
emphasized. 

He pointed out that in 1948 Britain 
got from the American continent 75% 
of her wheat and flour imports as 
well as considerable quantities of oth- 
er agricultural produce. Much of the 
expansion of home agriculture was 
being concentrated on livestock and 
its products to save expenditure on 
imports, but he warned that this 
must not be offset by a greater ex- 
penditure on imported feedstuffs. 

Of these imports in 1948, 75% also 
came from dollar areas. That was why 
the government attached the great- 
est importance to the campaign to 
introduce better methods of grass- 
land cultivation and to improve grass 
conservation for winter feeding, he 
said. 





Farm Bill Author Sees: 


TROUBLE AHEAD IN RIGID FARM SUPPORTS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of an address given by Sen. 
Aiken at the third annual Farm For- 
um sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce at the Hotel 
Radisson March 10-11. Sen. Aiken 
is co-author of the Hope-Aiken long 
range farm bill enacted by the 80th 
Congress in 1948. 
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Rather than look upon price sup- 
ports as a means of providing a gov- 
ernment market for farm commodi- 
ties and the return of perfectly sat- 
isfactory prices to the producer I pre- 
fer to consider the support program 
as a means of providing consumers 
and industrial processors of an ade- 
quate supply of food and fiber, while 
insuring the farmer that he will not 
be courting disaster if he meets the 
needs of his country and a little bit 
more. 

Our goal should be a fair price in 
the market place with a maximum 
degree of independence for the farm- 
er in achieving this goal. 

During the war and the years that 
have elapsed since the surrender of 
Japan in August, 1945, our farmers 
have literally performed miracles of 
production. Under well-nigh perfect 
growing conditions farm prices and 
incomes have reached an all-time 
high. Industrial profits and the earn- 
ings of labor have also set new rec- 
ords. So has our national debt. 

It was with the realization that 
wartime prices and incomes could not 
go on forever that in July, 1947, both 
Houses of Congress authorized their 
Committees on Agriculture to make 
a study of the trends and needs of 
agriculture. The result of this study 
was the enactment of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948. 

Frankly the House and Senate 
Committees did not see eye to eye 
and it was only in the closing hours 
of the 80th Congress that a compro- 
mise agreement was reached which 


permitted a permanent price support 
program to be placed on the statutes. 

The House part of the act provides 
for a 90% of parity support for the 
six basic and a few selected non- 
basic commodities for the year 1949. 
The Senate bill is to go into effect 
Jan. 1, 1950, and is based on the ma- 
jor provisions of a new parity for- 
mula and a flexible range of price 
supports for all commodities. The 
Senate bill was supported by the 
three major farm organizations and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Since the enactment of the law 
the Farmers Union has officially shift- 
ed its position in favor of higher 
levels of support. 

Since at the present time a strong 
effort is being made to discredit the 
long range provisions of the act, I 
welcome the opportunity to speak 
here and hope I may clear up some of 
the misunderstanding in regard to it. 

There are some people who are 
opposed to any farm support program 
at all. 

Those who believe in support prices 
are divided into two schools of 


.thought. One group wants high, rigid 
supports. This group is making its - 


principal appeal to the producers of 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts and wheat. 
They express a willingness to accept 
controls if necessary in order to get 
these high prices. 

The other group endorses a flexible 
support price program and is gen- 
erally opposed to government con- 
trols. 

I am willing to assume whatever 
responsibility goes with identifying 
myself with the flexible support 
school of thought. I am unalterably 
opposed to government production 
controls, except in emergencies, for 
reasons which I will soon make clear. 

I have no quarrel with those who 
advocate a 100% government guar- 
anteed income for farmers, but per- 
sonally I do not want to obtain such 
income at the price which their pro- 
posal would require us to pay. Allot- 
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ments, quotas, controls and penalties 
should be exercised only as a last 
resort and not be permitted to become 
the regular order. 

If 100% of parity income guaran- 
teed by the government is the ob- 
jective, then those who want this 
signed, sealed and delivered guaran- 
tee should no longer beat around the 
bush, but should come right out in the 
open for a government controlled ag- 
ricultural economy. In no other way 
can a 100% guarantee of price to 
farmers be made to work. 

I, for one, do not want to see a con- 
trolled agricultural economy in which 
our responsibilities and our destiny as 
farmers are surrendered to the Fed- 
eral government. I want our people— 
and particularly our farmers—to have 
the fullest opportunity to exercise 
their initiative, manage their farms, 
and think and plan for themselves. 

That is the reason that I am op- 
posed to fixed, rigid guarantee of 
price for agricultural commodities in 
peacetime. 

Above all else, I cannot believe it 
wise nor democratic to put the farmer 
in the position where his work is 
laid out for him and his efforts are 
directed by agents of the federal gov- 
ernment, except on an emergency 
basis. 

To presume that equality of income 
can be satisfactorily achieved by 4 
federally controlled economy is to 
presume that all men holding posi- 
tions in government are capable, fair 
and honest. Unfortunately, men in 
government are subject to the same 
weaknesses as men out of govern- 
ment. 

The power to direct American ag- 
riculture also carries the power to 
dominate, and, in spite of the esteem 
in which I hold most of the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture to- 
day, I would rather trust the future 
to the combined judgment and co- 
operative effort of the six million 
farm families of America than 2 
few men who might some day yield 
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to the desire for more power or per- 
sonal glory. 

We are confronted with the stark 
reality that the level at which sup- 
port prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties is fixed is a fundamental issue 
today not only of economics but of 
philosophy of government. The level 
of price support is a powerful force 
which can be used either to weaken 
or encourage farm initiative and in- 
dividual resourcefulness. 

From this fulcrum of price sup- 
port, the lever of control can operate 
to sway the destiny of our farm peo- 
ple. 

It has been my belief, and it still is, 
that the support level for farm com- 
modities should be just below a fair 
market price, thereby providing in- 
centives for the development of new 
uses and markets, and for the con- 
version of crop production which will 
prevent the accumulation of burden- 
some surpluses or undesirable short- 
ages. That is the reason I insisted 
upon giving to the secretary of agri- 
culture a flexible range within which 
he can fix support levels. 

One of the major provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 is a new 
parity formula. This formula is in- 
tended to correct inequities in the 
price relationship between agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The original formula has become 
so badly outmoded that it is used for 
only about 40 out of 150 farm com- 
modities today. 
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For instance, wheat growers know 
that there is a nice profit in produc- 
ing wheat at 90% of parity, while 
dairymen know that 90% as com- 
puted under the old formula scarcely 
represents the break-even point in 
the production of dairy products. 

By using a new formula which re- 
flects conditions which have prevailed 
during the latest 10 years, each com- 
modity is put more nearly in the 
proper relationship to all others. 

The parity value of all agricultural 
commodities combined remains the 
same under the new formula as it 
was under the old formula which will 
go out of use Jan. 1, 1950. It is only 
the relationship between commodities 
that changes. 

As a result of using this modernized 
formula which was endorsed by the 
major farm organizations and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, there 
will be a drop in the parity price of 
grain and an increase in the parity 
prices of dairy products, meat prod- 
ucts, wool, products, flax, 
soybeans and others. 

The end result of this change in the 
parity formula should be to encour- 
age the marketing of a greater part 
of our grain crop in the form of ani- 
mal products. 

The effect of this will be to place 
the American consumer on a higher 
dietary level, to provide greater em- 
ployment both on and off the farm, 
to encourage a greater production of 
soil building commodities and to pro- 
vide a far wider market for grain 
than would be the case if it were mar- 
keted in the form of cereal rather 
than animal products. 

The time has come when the grain 
producer must look to expanding his 
market in the U.S. rather than to 
foreign countries as an outlet for his 
surplus production. 

The framers of the Agricultural 
Act of .1948 believed that an in- 
creased animal industry in America 
would definitely improve not only our 
entire national and agricultural econ- 
omy but would expand the grain mar- 
ket faster than any other means ex- 
cept, of course, the delivery of our 
surplus to foreign countries at our 
own expense. 

I now wish to discuss the reports 
that’ the new law will reduce price 
supports to 60% of parity. 

The Agricultural Act of 1948 pro- 
vides minimum levels at which the 
six basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, rice and tobacco—must be 
supported. These minimums are based 
on the total supply of the commodity 
according to a formula incorporated 
in the act. Theoretically, supports 
might have a 60 to 90% range. Ac- 
tually, this could not happen. 

Although the act puts full empha- 
sis on the avoidance of controls it 
does require that quotas must be 
voted upon whenever the total supply 
of a basic commodity reaches a cer- 
tain percentage above a normal sup- 
ply. In the case of wheat this is 120%. 
Whenever quotas are in effect a 20% 
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premium is added to the support 
price. 

If the producers of wheat vote for 
quotas when the supply reaches 120% 
of normal, the minimum support level 
would be 78%. The secretary must 
then fix the actual support level 
somewhere between 78 and 90% un- 
less the national security needs make 
a higher level necessary to get pro- 
duction. 

In no case could the minimum sup- 
port price of a basic commodity drop 
below 72% when quotas are in effect. 

This is quite different from the 60% 
figure which has been so freely report- 
ed as the support level which would 
prevail. To assume even a 72% sup- 
port is to assume that the secretary 
would give the farmer the worst pos- 
sible deal under the act. 

The secretary at all times has full 
authority to maintain a support level 
of 90% if in his opinion circumstances 
warrant it. 

I have a great deal of confidence 
in our present secretary of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Brannan. I feel that he 
will use the discretionary powers of 
this act wisely, nor can I conceive 
any future secretary using this act 
to give farmers the lowest permissible 
income. 

The law does not fix a minimum 
support level for the 150 non-basic 
commodities, but it was made clear 
on the floor of the Senate that the 
secretary of agriculture is expected 
to support the price of those non- 
basic commodities which correspond 
closely to the so-called Steagall com- 
modities such as dairy products, poul- 
try, hogs, beef and soybeans, at ap- 
proximately the same level as the 
basic commodities are supported. For 
other more perishable crops the sec- 
retary is authorized to support the 
prices from nothing up to 90%. 

After all, why should we put all 
emphasis on supporting the prices 
of a few basic crops when ‘several 
non-basic commodities are even more 
important in terms of farm and na- 
tional income? 

An amendment adopted on the floor 
of the Senate provides that potatoes 
shall be supported at from 60 to 90% 
of parity. 

Another amendment provides that 
wool shall be supported at a level 
that will induce the production of 
360 million pounds of shorn wool an- 
nually. This will doubtless mean 90% 
support for a few years at least. 

Let us look now at the theory that 
high price supports and controls 
mean high incomes. This theory is un- 
tenable. High support levels involv- 
ing reduced acreage do not neces- 
sarily increase or even maintain farm 
income. In fact, the result of quotas 
and controls will more likely be re- 
duced incomes. 

As acreage is reduced, the cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat or corn 
or other grains increases in propor- 
tion to the acreage taken out of pro- 
duction. 

In this age of mechanized farming, 
with its high investment in trac- 
tors, harvesters, combines, storage 
bins and other equipment and facili- 
ties, a large part of the cost of pro- 
duction is represented by fixed costs 
such as interest, taxes, repairs, de- 
preciation, etc. These costs remain 
about the same regardless of the 
acreage planted. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has worked out some very sig- 
nificant cost and income figures show- 
ing that on a farm of 605 
acres, of which 276 is normally 
planted to wheat, that when acre- 
age. is cut 25%, the operating costs 
of the farm are reduced only 10%. 
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These department figures show that 
a normal planting of wheat, selling 
for $1.55 bu., will return a greater 
farm income than if the acreage 
planted is reduced 25% and the crop 
sold at $2 bu. 

This year’s experience with high, 
rigid price supports is going to be 
costly. 

There are heavy overplantings this 
year of certain commodities purely 
because of the 90% of parity guar- 
antee for such commodities. 

I make the prediction that should 
1949 prove to be a good crop year, 
the total borrowing authority of the 
CCC, which is fixed by Congress 
at $4% billion, will be pretty well 
exhausted by Jan. 1, 1950. This situ- 
ation will not make the farm support 
programs more popular with either 
consumers, taxpayers, or the Con- 
gress. 

Less than 20% of the people in the 
U.S. live on farms today. 

Over 80% are employed in other 
occupations. 

There is already increasing unem- 
ployment. 

Too high guarantees to farmers will 
result in increasing dissatisfaction in 
the cities. 

The public will stand for a fairly 
high level of farm supports but it 
will not tolerate cost-plus guarantees 
for farmers when other people are 
down and out. It is not the small 
percentage of industrialists that al- 
ways seems to make good profits that 
we think about—it is the great bulk 
of our population that will rebel. 

Should the advocates of 100% sup- 
port for farm commodities prevail 
with their views, I predict that the 
entire farm support price program 
will collapse within a few years. I 
do not anticipate that their views 
will prevail, however. 

I anticipate that’ the major provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Act of 1948 
will remain largely undisturbed in 
spite of political and group pressure 
which would overthrow them. I fur- 
ther predict that the secretary of 
agriculture will use the power vested 
in him by this bill to prevent agri- 
culture from leading the way to an- 
other depression. 

The support levels provided for in 
this act guarantee the producers 
against precipitous declines in prices 

Barring major calamities, such 
as drouth, the act will serve to keep 
the farmer from losing his shirt or 
undergoing losses such as prevailed 
during the depression of the thirties. 
This, of course, is quite different from 
guaranteeing him what he considers 
to be a perfectly satisfactory price 
and income. 

I have heard many comments to 
the effect that we ought to have 1 
law which provides for forward-pric- 
ing of farm commodities so that 
farmers can plan ahead. 

The fact is, the Agricultural Act of 
1948 does permit forward-pricing an‘! 
the Department of Agriculture has 
so interpreted it. 

The secretary of agriculture ma 
announce in advance of planting th 
minimum level at which commodities 
will be supported. He has only re- 
cently used this provision of the lon: 
range farm act to guarantee a 90° 
support price for hogs until Apr! 

, 1950. 

In return for support of non-basic 
commodities, the secretary of agricu- 
ture may require compliance wit) 
production and marketing goals or 
even conformity to marketing agree- 
ments. 

It would seem unreasonable to ex- 
pect the secretary to deal with thou- 
sands of widely scattered unorganized 
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producers of a perishable or semi- 
perishable commodity. 

When the bill was under considera- 
tion the question arose as to how the 
secretary could bring about compli- 
ance with production goals. 

This prompted the committee which 
sponsored the bill to write into it 
a provision that the secretary could 
support prices through loans, pur- 
chases or payments. 

The provision for supporting prices 
through payments is new. It means 
that if producers fail to comply with 
the secretary’s request for reduced 
production or reduced marketing, he 
may direct all or part of the com- 
modity concerned to be put upon the 
open market and reimburse those who 
do cooperate for the difference be- 
tween the price received in the market 
and the support price. 

Those who fail to cooperate would 
receive only the open market price 
for what they produce. Cooperation 
in a support program is not compul- 
sory. It will be up to each producer 
to decide whether to cooperate or 
not, but if he does not he cannot 
be assured of the support price. 

Had this provision of the law been 
in effect this year, the secretary 
could have directed all or part of the 
huge potato crop to be put upon the 
market so that the consumer could 
have received the benefit of lower 
prices and better potatoes. 

As it is, potatoes have been priced 
off the table in so many instances 
that we are actually consuming a 
smaller quantity than we did in pre- 
war days, in spite of the large in- 
crease in population. 

Government has in many instances 
bought number one potatoes for use 
as cattle feed, while the low grades 
have been put upon the open market 
for human consumption. The costly 
debacle of the potato program 
brought on purely by a 90% price 
guarantee would be multiplied many 
times over by a flat guarantee of 
90% or more for all important farm 
crops. 

In determining the amount of as- 
sistance which government should 
give to any class or group, let us re- 
member this—government is not an 
institution possessing unlimited re- 
sources to be expended for our bene- 
fit. 

What we get from government, we 
must first put into government or else 
go in debt for it as we have already 
done to some extent. 

Government is an agency set up by 
the wise founders of our nation which 
we as individuals or groups can use 
for the mutual welfare and protec- 
tion of all. 

Government is no better than the 
men who hold positions in it. There- 
fore, let us think long and wisely be- 
fore turning our personal destinies 
over to them. 

There are good men and poor men 
in government. 

There are men who make rash 
promises to get into government and 
thus put themselves in a position to 
exercise power. 

There are men who today are advo- 
eating a largess for farmers far be- 
yond our power to permanently sus- 
tain and, while they promise farmers 
high prices and high incomes, some 
of them also weep for the plight of 

the consumer whom they say pays 
too much for food and other living 
costs. 

Very few of us in this world get 
something for nothing. Let us not 
be deluded now by the promises of 
those who offer high inducements to 
farmers to part with the most pre- 
cious of all assets, their independence. 
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DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) ere rs Semen 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
















Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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CompLete GRAIN SERVICE LADLE 
KANSAS CITY 





In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to S 

serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other ge : OMAHA 

coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch = Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 

with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly : Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 

and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. F: Warren Mewerd, Vie! Posaiaens ait Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. + Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 


fORPORATIQN 




















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












POLAR BEAR never deviates from 
the highest quality standards. What- 
ever the miller “saves” in 
fitting his flour to a bar- 
gain price he takes out of 


his customers’ pockets. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 












STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


—_—— Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


. a & oe 
tay Me Sour eee,» Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


















Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Utilize Advertising 


° 

Never before in their history have 
wholesale grocers and other flour dis- 
tributors had such an opportunity to 
utilize industry advertising as they 
have now. Unfortunately they have 
done little of this sort of merchan- 
dising in their own behalf. This is in 
spite of the fact that advertising is 
recognized as one of the most potent 
means of moving merchandise. 


Now, however, the milling indus- 
try, through the Millers’ Long Range 
Program, is providing an advertis- 
ing activity which can be utilized by 
all flour distributors. The advertising 
copy is urging greater consumption 
of all foods made from wheat flour 
products. Consequently, it makes no 
difference what type of business a 
distributor may do, for he can em- 
ploy this advertising in his own 
activity. 

Financially, the milling industry is 


paying the entire bill for this adver- 
tising. All it asks of distributors is 
to use it wherever they, can do so 
to increase the consumption of wheat 
flour products. The National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors long 
since approved the program, and dis- 
tributors should do their part. 


The Price Trend 


Oo 
Wherever possible, emphasis is be- 
ing placed on declining food prices 





Bead 


Best of 


DOBR Y 








the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


mous brands. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 






FAY OU Te 


ukon, Oklahoma 


It is pretty obvious that the govern- 
ment’s Commodity Credit Corp. has 
control of the wheat supply and can 
dictate the price for the rest of the 
crop year. So it is not very likely that 
flour prices will go down before the 
end of April and they may move 
somewhat higher. Looks like a good 
time for a jobber to cover nearby 
needs. And when it comes to quality 
flour, you can always be sure that 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST of the 
WEST will be tops. I am on the job 
every day. to make certain that only 
the finest wheat is used for these fa- 


MAAAZS 











in the daily press. There is undoubt- 
edly some value in this, as it will 
lessen the demand for increased wave 
scales, and will also show consumers 
that the food industry is doing its 
part to help combat inflation. 

However, there is always the dan- 
ger that the expectations of con- 
sumers may go too far, and that they 
will anticipate further -reductions 
which cannot be made. We know 
that all wholesale grocers and flour 
distributors are opposed to any un- 
avoidable price advances, as this 
merely increases consumer resistan:e 
to buying at the higher prices. 

On the other hand, this tendency 
cannot be permitted to get out of 
hand. Wages, taxes, transportation 
and many other costs are still ex- 
tremely high, and prices cannot be 
permitted to fall below those levels, 
for then only losses will result. The 
price trend must coincide with ac- 
tual production and_ distribution 
costs. Wholesale flour distributors 
have a _ responsibility for keeping 
consumers advised of this fact. 


Watch Sanitation 
Conditions 


° 

With the coming of the summer 
season, and the accompanying great- 
er danger of infestation in ware- 
houses of wholesale grocers and flour 
jobbers, the utmost caution should be 
used to see that all such buildings 
are kept as clean as possible, and 
that every precaution be _ taken 
against infestation of any kind what- 
ever. 

It is safe to say that the govern- 
ment will continue its campaign 
against infestation, possibly with 
more vigor than heretofore. In some 
instances it has been felt that 
charges brought by the government 
have been excessively severe, but the 
fact remains that this is its privileg:. 

The only way that flour distribu- 
tors can solve this problem is to be 
certain that their warehouses are 
so thoroughly clean that no_ honest 
criticism can be directed against 
them. Even then it is possible for 
trouble to occur, but with a clear 
background they are in a much bet 
ter position. 


Domestic Distribution 


and Exports 


° 

During the very active export pé« 
riod of the last several years, man 
flour brokers participated in this 
type of business for the first tim« 
A number of these brokers were a‘ 
seaboard points. They establishe: 
close contacts with exporters, and 
served their interior mills well. Be- 
cause of the ease with which this 
business was obtained, some brokers 
unfortunately came to pay more at 
tention to the export trade than to 
their regular domestic business. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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George 8. Pillsbury, vice president, 
overseas division at New York, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a tour by air of the West 
Indies. He was joined by Mrs. Pills- 
bury during the trip. 

e 

James F. Brownlee, director in New 
York for the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
vacationing and enjoying the golf in 
Augusta, Ga. » 


Francine Fagan, daughter of Sey- 
mour 8S. Fagan, Chicago, soy flour 
representative for Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., will be married to Ray- 
mond Lenobel April 2. 

« 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributing 
firm, left March 9 for his annual win- 
ter stay in Hot Springs, Ark. 

e 


Mrs. E. O. Peterson, wife of the 
vice president of Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., was in New York 
on a shopping tour during the week 
ending March 12. 

& 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, returned to his office in 
Chicago March 14 following his hos- 
pitalization in St. Louis for an eye 
operation. The operation has been 
pronounced a success and, except for 
a few checkups in St. Louis, Mr. 
Jungewaelter is planning to be back 
on full duty with the retailers’ or- 
ganization. 

e 

A.J. Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody Baking School and technical 
editor of The American Baker, Minne- 
apolis, became a grandfather March 
3. His daughter, Mrs. Darlene Lang, 
Maysville, Ky., became the mother of 
a daughter, Janelle. Mrs. Vander 
Voort went to Maysville to welcome 
the new arrival while her husband 
attended the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers meeting in Chicago. 

2 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
of King Midas Flour Mills, left March 
6 for a several weeks’ vacation trip 
to Los Angeles and Hawaii. 

co 


Dr. R. T. Cotton, senior entomolo- 
gist in charge of the Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, field laboratory of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, was in Minneapolis last week 
conferring with flour mill sanitation 
specialists and staff members of the 
bureau’s branch laboratory. 

s 

Harold C. Overholt, Merchants 
Wholesale Baking Co., Marquette, 
Mich., was unrecognized by some at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
last week for the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Mr. Overholt had grown a lux- 
uriant beard for a Marquette cele- 
bration. 


William M. Steinke, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Steinke 
are vacationing at Sahuaro Lake 


Ranch, near Mesa, Ariz. They expect 
to go on west into California before 
returning to Minneapolis in about 
three weeks. 

@ 

R. W. Goodell, retired president of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who, with his family, has 
been spending the winter at La Jolla, 
Cal., will return home to Wayzata, 
Minn., April 1. 

% 

David D. Vaughan of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour — brokerage, 
left March 12 by automobile, accom- 
panied by his wife, on a few weeks’ 
vacation trip to Biloxi, Miss. 

e 

Ernest B. Horstmann, who has been 
a salesman in the New York flour 
market for a number of years, has 
joined the selling organization of the 
Chinski Trading Corp. 

& 


J. A. Richardson, recently elected 
president of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg grain firm, was 
a New York Produce Exchange visi- 
tor March 10. 

a 


W. K. Cole, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., is still 
in a hospital recuperating from a bro- 
ken leg which he received in a fall 
on an icy street two months ago. 


C. H. Bollinger, Reading, Pa., re- 
gional vice president, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a visitor 
in the home office of the mill for the 
first time in three years. He reports 
that bread business and flour sales 
in the East this winter have been 
pediculous (a _ polite Pennsylvania 
Dutch descriptive term). 


e 
Visitors at the Oklahoma City head- 


quarters of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn. recently were Harry Lundgaard, 


president and general manager of the 
Ada (Okla.) Milling Co.; Harold 
Pease, secretary and sales manager 
of the Leger Mill, Altus, Okla., and 
Fred Lankard, manager, Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


O. J. Zimmerman, Minneapolis, as- 
sistant director of manufacturing, 
General Mills, Inc., was a recent visi- 
tor in Oklahoma City, where for many 
years he was connected with the 
General Mills plant. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is on 
an extended business trip to New 
York City and other eastern points. 


T. L. Brice, mills representative 
with headquarters in Atlanta, called 
on the trade in Birmingham and Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., during the past week. 


D. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas, and Mrs. Morri- 
son, were recent Atlanta visitors. 


L. B. Stevenson, manager, Swift & 
Co. Refinery, Atlanta, made a busi- 
ness trip through Florida recently. 


Henry M. Hope, manufacturers 
agent, Atlanta, is. at Crawford W. 
Long Memorial Hospital there, where 
he underwent an operation recently. 


H. H. Hanneman, assistant treas- 
urer of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is recuperating 
at his home from seven weeks of hos- 
pitalization for a heart ailment. 


Edward M. Allen, son of Frank J. 
AHen of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and John Clayton 
won the Northwest debate tourna- 
ment for college men at St. Thomas 








SAFETY CONTEST WINNER—M. F. Mulroy (left), executive vice 
president of the Russéll-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, presents a 
safety plaque to Douglas Johnson, manager of the company’s Minneapolis 
plant, as the. first place award in a national safety contest conducted 
among the company’s mills throughout the country. The Minneapolis 
plant had a rating of 2.94 in 1948 as compared with a 52.13 rating in 1946. 


College in St. Paul March 5. The 
young men are students at St. Mary’s 
College, Winona. Seventy-four teams 
from 43 colleges in nine states par- 
ticipated in the contest. 

* 

H. Lee Thompson, vice president 
and manager, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, called on the 
trade in Kansas City March 10. 


Donald Stevens, division vice presi- 
dent, grain department, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, landed in New York 
on his return from a trip abroad. 


Ernest Buchow of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., Inc., New York, is spending 
about three weeks in Vero Beach, 
Fla., after a short stay in Orlando. 


Carl R. Schenker, export manager 
and manager of the Pacific N.W. divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., plant at 
Portland, Ore., became the father of 
an 8-lb. boy March 7. The boy has 
been named Carl Jr. This is the first 
child of the Schenkers. 


DEATHS 


Frank Fischer, 60, vice president 
of the Fischer Baking Co., Newark, 
N.J., one of the largest independent 
bakeries in the East, died March 12 
in St. Barnabas Hospital. He had 
been in the baking business in New- 
ark all his life, starting in the shop « 
operated by his father, Joseph Fisch- 
er. Upon the death of his father in 
1902, the business was expanded by 
his mother. She died in 1928. Mr. 
Fischer’s home was in Maplewood, 
N.J. His widow, two sons, a sister 
and two brothers survive him. The 
brothers are active in the business, 
George, the president, and Charles. 


BREAD NS. THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOSS OF ECA FUND PROP 
MAY AFFECT CANADIANS 


OTTAWA—Belief that Canadian 
wheat and wheat flour will no longer 
be purchased with Economic Coop- 
eration Administration funds has fo- 
cused -attention on this major prop 
in Canada’s export trade. 

Apart from the Anglo-Canadian 
wheat contract, entirely underwritten 
so far by ECA funds, not a great 
deal of buying has been done in Can- 
ada by other countries with ECA 
funds for wheat and wheat flour. 

The following figures show ECA 
authorizations for procurement in 
Canada of wheat and wheat flour to 
Feb. 28, 1949, in millions of dollars: 
U. K. $304.5; Norway $2.4; Nether- 
lands $5.8; Ireland $2.3; Iceland $.3; 
Belgium $1.3. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
VISITS VANCOUVER 
YVANCOUVER—J. C. Nijdam, Ca- 
nadian manager for Continental 
Grain Co. and who was recently 
named to represent the exporters on 
the advisory board to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, has arrived in Van- 
couver from Winnipeg to spend sev- 
eral months in connection with his 

company’s export operations. 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


‘ 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED MILLER—TO 
supervise milling operations in large mod- 
ern corn mill. Must be capable of assum- 
ing full responsibility for three-shift op- 
eration; also packing and loading. Excel- 
lent opportunity for right man. Address 
10162, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT — CAPA- 
ble of taking charge of soft wheat flour 
milling operations our Toledo plant— 
18,000 cwt. daily. We desire man 35 to 40 
years of age with working knowledge 
engineering and flow. State age, experi- 
ence, education, salary expected first let- 
ter. National Biscuit Co., Toledo Mill, 
2221 Front S8t., Toledo, Ohio. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER —MAN 35 TO 40 
years of age, with milling experience. 
Capable advancement to principal execu- 
tive position in old established eastern 
mill. 3,500 cwt. daily. State age, experi- 
ence, education, salary expected in first 
letter. Applications will be kept confiden- 
tial. Address 10160, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
LS TTT 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., March 3, 1949 (0000's omit- 
ted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur . 26,043 2,678 2,228 4,226 

Vancouver-New 


Westminster 2,369 242 88 
Churchill ....... 100 ae ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCGTS coccicne 182 a6 52 1,152 





Totals 695 2,678 2,621 6,465 
Year ago ..... 879 1,351 10,062 13,415 
Receipts during week ending March 3: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,280 163 288 359 


tore 
ee 


Pacific seaboard. 702 22 10 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOPB cecccee 7 ee 23 2 


DOOR csvcveses 2,989 163 333 371 
Shipments during week ending March 3: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 








MEE sob ceacase 826 2 594 303 
Milled or 
processed ... 1 es 43 34 
Pacific Seaboard 
OCOGBM cesccsece 741 ee 6 47 
De  Ssbe's sane 27 ka 79 5 
Other terminals* 10 ee 15 28 
ri. eee 1,605 2 736 416 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to March 3, 1949: 
Ft. Wm, Pt. Ar..107,218 11,363 37,928 33,034 
216 ee 


Pacific seaboard. 27,2 1,387 270 
Churchill] ....... 4,468 oe eo” ee 
Other terminals* 476 2 469 1,925 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to March 3, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 88,835 9,487 39,696 33,146 


Pacific seaboard. 26,345 -» 1,839 316 
Churchill ....... 5,314 es 1 es 
Other terminals* 411 4 505 1,136 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
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U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
on March 5: 
Wheat Corn Oats 


Rye B’ley 
Baltimore 1,208 3,646 153 281 258 
3 


Boston 37 354 coe one eee 
Buffalo 1,066 3,199 1,222 141 234 

Afloat soe owe 600 ote ese 
Chicago 1,686 7,263 423 374 452 
Duluth 10,601 9,199 526 35 696 
Ft. Worth 6,511 110 156 5 36 
Galveston 1,422 1,197 0 one er 
Hutchinson 10,299 er eee 22 2 
Indianapolis 820 1,133 103 54 ry 
Kan. City 26,616 525 114 280 103 
Milwaukee 81 314 46 +» 2,616 
Minneapolis 3,679 3,261 617 1,057 4,520 
New Orleans 299 1,027 6 Pot oe 
New York 940 419 5 eos ese 
Omaha 13,418 874 105 28 111 
Peoria 291 205 ose ous ead 
Ph'adelphia 1,871 712 131 31 183 
Sioux City 1,019 231 107 10 71 
St. Joseph 4,583 709 312 3 12 
St. Louis 2,716 1,300 118 16 16 
Wichita 6,316 eee cee eee one 
Total stocks 

ar. 6, 

1949 94,479 35,679 4,144 2,337 9,209 
Total stocks 

Mar. 6, 

1948 71,997 17,765 4,569 2,286 17,513 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending March 5, 
1949, and March 6, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


7-American— -—in bond—. 
March March March March 
5, 6, 5, 6, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Witeet ..cces 124,183 93,151 644 3,140 

Ge has 705-88 37,663 18,957 ee oT 

OCOFM ccccicce 5,094 5,636 1,756 6 

ME. datavcees 2,477 2,469 1,551 ba 

Barley ...... 11,587 20,530 880 25 

Flaxseed 18,468 4,915 ee ee 
Soybeans .... 9,742 9,253 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets March 5 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 1,000 (244,000) bu.; 
corn 1,947,000 (492,000); oats 1,000 (none); 
rye, none (73,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 





Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. 
26 5 12 
Four mills . 27,100 32,851 24,364 *18,202 
*Three mills. 
Millfeed Receipts and Ship t 





Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 5, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis ; ia oe 14,400 10,380 

Kansas City .. 2,220 2,190 4,890 4,920 

Milwaukee .... rT ‘6 3,510 3,090 
Week ending March 12: 

Minneapolis .. oe es 14,040 10,620 

Kansas City .. 2,070 2,280 4,920 3,870 

Milwaukee .... 30 3,600 3,000 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending March 5, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis. 107 104 73 91 10,472 4,008 

Duluth .... 2 20 o. ° 2,323 814 
Week ending March 12: 

Minneapolis. 197 85 53 58 10,436 3,797 

Duluth .... 6 20 we -- 2,329 824 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for March 5 and 12: 


BRAN— March 5 March 12 
March . $46.15@ 46.40 $47.75@ 48.50 
April , 44.85@ 45.00 ....@*43.75 
May .. , 39.75@ 39.95 «+e e@*38.75 
SED. -n<wecse . 35.75@ 36.25 35.50@ 36.00 
SURF ve cwss . $4.75@ 35.50 34.256@ 36.60 
August a's 34.25@ 36.50 33.25@ 35.00 

SHORTS— 

BOOTS 6c ccinds $....@*47.25 $48.50@ 49.25 
April -. 48.50@ 49.00 ....@*48.75 
May .. -.» 48.35@ 48.75 «++ +@*47.50 
June . eee 44.75@ 46.25 44.00@ 45.25 
July .. 42.00@ 44.00 40.00@ 42.75 
August . 40.50@ 41.50 40.00@ 42.50 
Sales (tons) ' 960 ese 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, March 5, 1949 
(000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
629 a's os 200 





Baltimore 
Se ov” S670 840 
Po eee as 273 im oe 
Chicago ......... ve os 512 31 
Milwaukee ...... 8 we 4 364 
Afloat ... ‘ ee os s* 285 
New York ; ie ‘ _ 
DOORS cc ten ves 629 1,762 1,352 880 


Previous week .. 


686 2,143 1,007 584 








Sen. Aiken 





(Continued from page 10) 


cause there was food enough to sup- 
port it, and that when food supply 
really reaches the starving point it 
will automatically take care of sur- 
plus population. He decried a ten- 
dency to broaden the “One World” 
philosophy to such an absurd degree 
as to involve sharing the world’s food 
supply—even if it were possible to 
do it—equally among the world’s in- 
habitants. The population. and food- 
supply balance for any country, he 
explained, is a matter of comparison 
of two rates of increase—of the 
population and of improvements in 
the arts of production. 


Dr. Black’s Farm Policy 

Rejecting agricultural policies 
which would make this country isola- 
tionist with respect to foreign trade 
and the world’s food needs—such as 
limitation of U.S. production to do- 
mestic requirements, or abandoning 
foreign markets altogether by set- 
ting up higher tariffs and putting 
embargoes on imports—Dr. Black 
advanced his own policy, which is 
based on large production and large 
exports at market prices, reduction of 
tariffs under the reciprocal trade 
plan, and security measures in Eu- 
rope which would break down fears 
that promote efforts towards nation- 
al self-sufficiency in such foodstuffs 
as this country can most advan- 
tageously produce and export. U.S. 
farm prices would be supported by 
government subsidies payable not in 
money but in the form of credits to- 
ward a broad list of production ad- 
justments and conservation practices. 

Mr. Bullis, a more complete ac- 
count of whose remarks as a member 
of this panel appears on page 43, 
supported the principle of national 
policy keyed to promotion of large 
cereal exports from the U.S. To in- 
sure a favorable atmosphere for agri- 
cultural prosperity in this country 
he called for the doing of everything 
possible to encourage a high level of 
business activity, particularly in the 
crucially important heavy industries 
— machinery, equipment and con- 
struction—and keeping employment 
high in the high wage industries, since 
the wages these industries pay are 
the most important sources of pur- 
chasing power for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Farm prices, he said, must be 
kept flexible. 


“Keep Farm Prices Flexible” 


“How high can we afford to keep 
support prices?” asked Mr. Bullis. 
“For the last five years, the Ameri- 
can people have been paying about 
29% of their total income for food. 
Ordinarily food costs about 23% of 
total income. At the same time, the 
percentage of income spent for 
housing and residential construc- 
tion is now 5% below what it was in 
the years immediately following the 
First World War. If we continue to 
hold support prices so high as to re- 
quire that American families spend 
29% of their income for food, then 
we cannot expect to get the volume 
of residential construction that these 
same American families want and 
need—and that they could afford if 
they did not have to pay so much for 
food. On the other hand, if farm 
prices are kept flexible, so that the 
proportion of income spent for food 
can gradually return to the normal 
23%, we can expect to see the con- 
struction and consumers’ durable 
goods industries expand still further.” 

To the question of whether the 
world can feed itself, Dr. Kellogg said 
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the answer of the soil scientist is an 
emphatic “yes.’”’ He granted the se. 
riousness of the global preblem of 
making food production keep pace 
with rapidly expanding population, 
but said: “The soil resources and 
the technical knowledge exist to give 
us food far above our present re- 
quirements.” In his opinion 1,300, 
000,000 cultivable acres—more or less 
—might be added to the world’s 
present. four billion. 


Other members of the panel de- 
voted to this subject seemed to have 
their doubts, and in ‘the discussion 
that arose from the floor Dr. Kel- 
logg was accused of being too com- 
placent with respect to the need for 
soil conservation. Dr. Kellogg’s reply 
was. that he merely decried too 
gloomy a view and too much em- 
phasis upon soil conservation alone 
as the principal remedy. Solution of 
the problem, he said, involved many 
other things, among them a program 
of sustained production through bet- 
ter agricultural science and practice, 
continual research, high living stand- 
ards and a less wasteful use of labor. 
He suggested the need of more se'f- 
help in each community or country, 
exchange of knowledge between na- 
tions, freer trade to promote national 
economies to the point where they 
can support better agricultural prac- 
tice, expansion of fertilizer manufac- 
ture, wide. distribution. of improved 
seeds, programs for irrigation, de- 
velopment of hydro-electric power, 
destruction of insect pests, greater 
resources of machinery and tools and 
international dissemination of infor- 
mation on agricultural. technology. 


Restraints on Population 

Following the lead of the former 
Minnesota congressman, Mr. Gale, 
who now is engaged in promotion of 
planned parenthood philosophies, 
there was repeated reference in the 
panel discussion to devices for con- 
trolling population growth. The word 
“contraceptives” flew about with 
great alacrity, coupled with general 
consideration of how the world’s so- 
cial habits may be fitted into~-the 
program for making food needs and 
food supplies come near enough to 
meeting in the years’ ahead. 

The Farm Forum is sponsored an- 
nually by the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce to bring a thorough, 
objective and open discussion of broad 
problems related to agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor in the Northwest. 
Russell C. Duncan, president of the 
chamber, welcomed the forum. visitors 
to the city. Ron Kennedy, secretary 
of the Northwest Elevator Assn., was 
associate chairman of the forum. 
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OMAHA BAKERY ACQUIRES 
LAND FOR MODERN PLANT 


OMAHA—P. F. Petersen... Baking 
Co. here announced. the purchase. of 
a 10-acre tract of land in west Oma- 
ha. Long range plans call for the 
erection of a modern, air-conditione:| 
bakery to replace the downtown bake- 
shop now 30 years old. 


Milton Petersen, president of th: 
firm, said the Peter Pan bakers “nov 
are insured of their future expansion 
plans.” These call for releasing the 
downtown properties now filled . tu 
capacity. The new. bakery will have 
greater capacity,. storage, efficienc) 
with all manufacturing and distribu- 
tion on one floor. 

The new building, Mr. Petersen 
said,..will provide five acres of floor 
space under one roof. There are n 
immediate. estimates as to: when the 
building. will start or how mucli 
money will be involved. 
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H. A: Bullis Urges National Policy 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


. for Promoting U.S. Cereal Exports 


MINNEAPOLIS—In panel discus- 
sion at the third annual Farm Forum 
held here March 10-11, a*general ac- 
-eount of“which is-given on page 10, 
H. A: Bullis, chairman of the board 
‘of General Mills, Inc., outlined his 
views‘ as‘ to what this country’s for- 
eign policy should be in relation to 
agriculture. That policy, he said, 
must deal with the problem of U.S. 
surplus cereal-growing capacity. 

“Tt is difficult,” he said, “to see 
how we could possibly find a use 
within the borders of our own coun- 
try for wheat crops that run a billion 
bushels and more each year. We must 
dispose of some of this wheat abroad, 
and that means that we must plan 
for sound international economic re- 
lations. 

“We are assisting in the economic 
reconstruction of Western Europe. As 
a part ‘of the sound reconstruction 
of European economy we should turn 
to Europe’s farm problem. It has 
been the opposite of ours. 


Inefficient Cereal Production 


“In‘most of Western Europe, the 
production of cereal grains has been 
grossly ‘inefficient, and prices have 
been very high. To achieve self-suf- 
ficiency for war, the countries of 
Europe intensified the very kind of 
agricultural production in which they 
are least efficient—the growing of 
cereals. Instead, they should have 
increased their production of milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs and meat—and 
decreased their inefficient production 
of cereals. If they had done this, 
they could have saved their con- 
sumers large sums of money over 
many years. 

“A joint study made a few years 
ago by the Universities of Minnesota 
and Manitoba showed that in the 
1930’s consumers of wheat, barley, 
pork and lard in only three western 
European countries — Germany, 
France and Italy—were paying no 
less than $1% billion a year more 
than they would have had to pay if 
they had bought these products from 
the efficient surplus-producing coun- 
tries of Canada, the U.S., Australia 
and Argentina. At the same time, 
American farmers could not sell their 
wheat, cotton’ and other products 
abroad, and the government was pay- 
ing them benefits that, at the peak, 
were almost a billion dollars a year. 

“If in the next few years, as part 
of the European Reconstruction Pro- 
gram, we could help to rationalize 
European agriculture much as we are 
trying to rationalize European indus- 
try, Europe could abandon much of 
its inefficient cereal growing and in- 
crease its production of protective 
foods. 

“If Europe could be assisted in 
Shifting over to producing greater 
quantities of protective foods, and 
could be persuaded to abandon its 
efforts to achieve self-sufficiency in 
cereals, the American farmer would 
have a greatly enlarged grain market 
in’ Europe: For Europe generally, it 
Would mean a‘step similar to the 
abolition of the-corn laws (high tar- 
iffs on grain) in England one hundred 
years ago. 


_. , Government Plan Needed 


> “It-is to be hoped that the govern- 
Ment in Washington, particularly the 
00d section of the Economic Cooper- 
ation .Administration, -will. see the 
Wisdom. of following some such plan 
a8 has just been outlined. If such a 
Plan is followed, we could expect to 
build up in. Europe an export mar- 


ket for wheat that would amount. to 
750 million bushels annually, and this 
market would be shared largely by 
the U.S. and Canada. Such a plan 
would certainly be a great improve- 
ment over the wheat agreement pro- 
posed in the past or the one being 
discussed at the present time, which 
I believe would establish a world 
wheat market of less than half the 
figure I have mentioned. If we are 
going to make industry in Europe 
prosperous, American agriculture has 
a right to expect to participate in an 
expanding market for cereal ex- 
ports. As I see it, the wheat agree- 
ment being discussed in Washington 
does not raise its sights high enough. 


“The war taught us the lesson that 
we cannot isolate ourselves from the 
rest of the world, either politically 
or economically. With increasing 
speed of communication and trans- 
portation, and increasing industrial- 
ization, the economic independence of 
both individuals and nations has 
grown less and less. As individuals 
we are dependent upon others for the 
production of our food, our clothing, 
our shelter, and most of our neces- 
sities and luxuries. As a nation we 
are dependent upon other countries 
for many foods, fibers, and minerals 
which are not produced in our coun- 
try. 


Concern for Private Enterprise 


“Our foreign policies should be 
shaped to recognize the economic in- 
terdependence between our nation 
and other nations, but it is very dif- 
ficult to convince many people that 
when we sell our products abroad we 
must in the same measure buy the 
products of other nations. 


“Through the Marshall Plan we are 
seeking to promote financial stability 
and political stability in Europe. I 
believe that after the first year we 
can say that the Marshall Plan is 
being successful and that Europe is 
recovering. As recovery progresses, 
a pattern of international trade needs 
to be worked out so that we in 
America can continue to have foreign 
trade to help sustain our economic 
progress. It is particularly neces- 
sary that we continue to have mar- 
kets for agricultural production over 
and above our domestic require- 
ments, and for the products of our 
heavy industries. 


“At present the imports and ex- 
ports of most countries are controlled 
by government officials who fix quo- 
tas and make other arrangements. 
This is a matter of concern to those 
of us who wish to preserve free en- 
terprise. This pattern of international 
trade, if continued, will interfere se- 
riously with private enterprise and 
will engender government controls 
over production wherever exportable 
surpluses are involved. 

“In the long run our domestic pros- 
perity is tied up with prosperity in 
foreign countries; and the progress, 
strength and stability of our econo- 
my at home will in a measure depend 
upon the recovery and stability in 
other nations.” 
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GRAIN-ELEVATING FEE 
INCREASED AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—The maximum charge 
for elevating grain by Buffalo storage 
elevators has been increased from 
1% to 1%¢ bu. with the exception of 
flax, for which the new maximum 
rate is 2%¢ bu., an increase of 50% 
from the previous maximum. 

The increases were permitted in a 








bill which Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
signed into law March 8. 

The law has no effect on charges 
at Oswego because provisions of the 
measure apply only to cities of more 
than 130,000 population. The Buffalo 
trade has charged that the state- 
owned elevator at Oswego offers un- 
fair competition because of lower 
state-sponsored handling rates. The 
Oswego elevator charges a maximum 
of %¢ bu. for handling grain. 
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Safety Records Set 
by Russell-Miller 


Plants in Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS — Accidents have 
been reduced to a new low at the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. plants 
through a nationwide safety contest, 
M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the firm, announced recently. 

Prizes have been awarded to the 
various plants placing highest in 
their divisions. Three of the Russell- 
Miller plants, the East St. Louis, 
Ill., feed mill; St. Joseph, Mo., ter- 
minal elevator, and Jerseyville, Il., 
elevator, succeeded in being entirely 
free from accidents in 1948 and tied 
for first place in one division. 

The Minneapolis mill reduced its 
accident frequency from a high of 
52.13 in 1946 to the extremely low 
figure of 2.94 in 1948. The Russell- 
Miller Mill at Billings, Mont., won 
first place in the “Western League.” 

The interest in the safety contest, 
plus the active cooperation of plant 
managers, employees and _ safety 
committees combined .to hold acci- 
dents to a minimum during the past 
year, Mr. Mulroy said. 

Each winning -plant received a 
safety plaque and each employee of 
a winning plant received an electric 
iron. 

J. R. Mulroy, manager, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill., made 
the presentations at the East St. 
Louis and Jerseyville, Ill., plants. 
G. N. Larson, operations manager, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Billings, 
Mont., made the presentations at 
Billings. A. H. Anders, manager, 
Burlington Terminal Elevator, St. 
Joseph, Mo., made the awards to the 
St. Joseph employees, and M. F. Mul- 
roy made the awards to the Minne- 
apolis mill. 











RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour trade continues 
quiet, with very few sizable orders evi- 
dent. Smail lot sales of rye flour to move 
in mixed cars with other flours are fairly 
frequent. Quotations March 14: pure white 
$4.20, medium $4, dark $3.50 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour continues to suffer 
from a lack of buying attention in this 
market and reports from the bakery trade 
indicate that the majority of operators are 
still fairly well supplied with dark flour 
they purchased during the recent decline. 
The March 12 quotation on rye white of 
$4.60@4.70 is unchanged from that of a 
week earlier. 

Buffalo: Rye flours are in light demand. 
The supply is adequate. The trend is steady 
to weak; quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$5@5.05, dark $3.75@3.80, medium $4.85@ 
4.90. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair; pure white 
$4.65, medium $4.50, dark $3.60, rye meal 
$4.30. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend about 
steady and supplies are ample; rye, white 
$4.90@5.10, dark $2.90@3.10. 

New York: Rye flour sales were light 
and without feature. Pure white patents 
$4.30@ 4.50. 

Chicago: The rye market continues quiet, 
and only the usual scattered small lot 
sales are being made. Directions were fair. 
White patent rye $4.15@4.35, medium $3.85 
@4.15, dark $3.15 @3.75. 

Pittsburgh: Only small amounts of rye 
flours are changing hands. When the prices 
were lower bakers placed orders to cover 
present needs and now they are expected 
to wait for another buying opportunity. 
Prices are up several cents. Rye flour, fancy 
white, No, 1 $4,44@4,60, medium  $4.24@ 











William C. Kahle 


JOINS MERCK STAFF—William C. 
Kahle has joined the sales staff of 
the general sales department of 
Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
chemists. He will represent the com- 
pany in Oregon, Washington and 
Montana. Mr. Kahle is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and a 
veteran of four years’ service in the 
army, in which he held the rank of 
captain. Before joining Merck, he 
was associated with General Mills, 
Inc., and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
He is affiliated with the Association 
of Operative Millers and the Inter- 
national Institute of Milling Tech- 
nologists. He is married and has two 
children. 





4.35, dark $3.44@4.10, blended $5.60, rye 
meal $3.94@4.35. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5, white rye 
$6.35. 
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MILLERS CLUB ORGANIZED 
BY CHICAGO OPERATIVES 


CHICAGO—A group of millers and 
allied tradesmen have organized the 
Chicago Millers Club. The organiza- 
tional meeting was held Feb. 25 and 
the club plans a series of monthly 
meetings centered on _ production 
problems. The March meeting was 
held at the Union League Club 
March 10. 

E. W. Dodson, superintendent of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., was 
elected president of the club and 
R. C. Bartee, General Mills, Inc., 
was named vice president. William 
Briggs, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
was appointed co-secretary to serve 
with H. K. Ferguson, American 
Miller & Processor, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, and Angus M. 
Bain, General Mills, Inc., were elect- 
ed to serve with the club’s ‘officers 
on the executive committee. Mr. Dur- 
ham also will serve as chairman of a 
program committee. He will be as- 
sisted by R. M. Finch, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., and Dr. E. G. Bay- 
field, Standard Milling Co. 
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WARD DECLARES DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK — The directors of 
Ward Baking Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% a share) on the outstanding 
5%% cumulative preferred stock of 
the company, and also a quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ a share on the out- 
standing common stock of the com- 
pany. Both dividends are payable on 
April 1 to holders of record March 21, 
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Controller General Airs Views on CCC 





STATEMENT QUESTIONS GRANT 
OF AUTHORITY TO SECRETARY 


—_¥_<>—- 
S-900 Would Relegate CCC to a USDA Bureau, Con- 


troller General of U.S. 


Points Out — Believes 


Congress Should Retain Policy Control 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The cornerstone 
of the administration policy on the 
long range farm program, price sup- 
ports and grain storage is the pend- 
ing amendment to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. charter which, in 
S-900, would restore to CCC the 
right to own real property. At pub- 
lic hearings grain trade spokesmen 
have repeated the trade objections 
to the broad grant of power asked 
by the secretary of agriculture—ob- 
jections which were received with 
some sympathy by members of both 
parties sitting on the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The committee has not acted with 
the anticipated speed in approving 
the proposals of Charles Brannan, 
Secretary of Agriculture, for a num- 
ber of reasons, including the legis- 
lative snarl that had resulted from 
the fight to prevent a change in the 
Senate rules regarding limitation on 
debate in that chamber. 

Subsequent to the renewed oppo- 
sition of the trade to the sweeping 
grant of authority to the CCC to 
own real property, another critigal 
factor entered the controversy in the 
form of a statement made to the 
committee by Lindsay C. Warren, 
controller general of the U.S. 

In a letter in response to an in- 
vitation from Sen. Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.), it was stated that the 
CCC is regarded in many ways as 
being the most significant of gov- 
ernment corporations. The controller 
general says, in part: “My review of 
S-900 indicates that enactment of 
Sections 1, 3 and 4 as drafted by 
the Department of Agriculture would, 
in light of experience and the wishes 
of the Secretary of Agriculture as in- 
dicated to your committee on Feb. 16, 
1949, constitute a substantial obsta- 
cle to achieving the most effective 
conditions of organization and man- 
agement. 

“In addition to comments on Sec- 
tions 1, 3 and 4 of S-900, other rec- 
ommendations previously made by 
the office and believed important in 
connection with a long range legis- 
lative program for the CCC are out- 
lined in the attached statement.” 

In this statement the controller 
general comments that particular at- 
tention has been given by his office 
to the attainment of control over 
CCC as desired by Congress and pro- 
viding for the coordination and flex- 
ibility in carrying out the farm pro- 
gram. He notes that in granting the 
permanent charter last year Con- 
gress adopted several of the sugges- 
tions made by his office at that time. 
Now ‘he goes on to say S-900 would 
. repeal certain of these provisions and 
would return to the Secretary ~ of 
Agriculture complete supervision and 
domination of the affairs and op- 
erations of the corporation, despite 





the fact that certain existing legis- 
lation makes the carrying out of 
certain objectives of the agricultural 
program specifically the duties and 
functions of the corporation and not 
of the secretary. 

In this statement on S-900, Mr. 
Warren says, “the real point under 
consideration is not basically the mere 
changes in the charter proposed in 
S-900, but the general question of 
whether the activities conducted by 
the corporation become the sole re- 
sponsibility of the secretary and 
whether the agricultural program of 
the country be recognized as the pro- 
gram of the secretary. 

“If this be the desire of Congress, 
then there is for consideration the 
need for the existence of the corpora- 
tion as such, and we would be in 
substantial agreement with the sec- 
retary that the control of the cor- 
poration and its activities be re- 
turned to him. 

“If, however, the Congress wishes 
that the usually desirable systems 
of ‘checks and balances’ govern the 
activities of the existing corporation 
and a need for its continuance is evi- 
dent, then it is our strong feeling 
that the corporation should follow 
the general lines of corporate form 
that we have already recommended 
to your committee in our statements 
and testimony submitted last year.” 

In connection with these observa- 
tions it is of particular interest. to 
recall recent statements made by 





Rep. Stephen Pace (D., Ga.), in re- 
gard to the power available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the 
Aiken Act in respect to authority 
to establish level of price support, 
in which the congressman stated he 
was “apprehensive” of such broad 
grants of authority to.a government 
official. 

The generally critical nature of 
the statement of the controller gen- 
eral in regard to the proposal to 
amend the CCC charter may be found 
in these selections from that docu- 
ment. 

“S-900 would relegate the corpora- 
tion to a position hardly worthy of 
the name and the corporation would 
in many respects become a bureau 
of the department. . . . While it is 
recognized that your committee has 
great confidence in the present sec- 
retary and felt the same toward his 
predecessor and that complete su- 
pervision of the corporation by the 
secretary under such conditions would 
not meet your disapproval, the pro- 
visions of the bill might well be con- 
sidered with reference to possible fu- 
ture conditions under which a sec- 
retary of agriculture might not en- 
joy the same confidence.” 

Last year when grain trade rep- 
resentatives appeared before con- 
gressional committees holding hear- 
ings on the grant of permanent char- 
ter to the CCC, this same caution- 
ary point was made. 

Continuing, the Warren statement 
says, “The changes proposed in Sec- 
tions 1, 3 and 4 would not provide 
the checks which the provisions of 
the existing charter now afford, and 
we strongly urge that no changes be 
made until such time as it is dem- 
onstrated clearly that the charter, 
as it is now constituted, presents 
any real obstacles to the effectuation 
of the agricultural program. 
There are many advantages to the 
organization of the corporation un- 











EUROPEAN JUNKET—Off for a 30-day trip to Europe for a study of 
social and economic conditions is the group of Midwestern women shown 
above. The tour is being conducted by Mary Foster, radio commentator 
of Omaha, whose program is sponsored by. Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Inc. Miss Foster is shown atthe left facing the. members of- the 
party. The women will return to the U.S..at the end of March. They will 
have visited France, Germany, England, Switzerland, Italy, Holland and 
Eire. Mrs. J. H. Weaver, whose husband is secretary. and treasurer of 
the Nebraska Consolidated company, 'is one of the tourists. 





der its present charter.” 

The controller general finds. the at- 
titude of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as expressed to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee Feb. 16, 1949, in 
conflict with the idea that the CCC 
board of directors be vested with nec- 
essary authority. Mr. Brannan pro- 
posed that the CCC board of directors 
be chosen on a geographic basis of 
knowledge or interest in_ specific 
commodities and that their presence 
would only be required when matters 
of their special interest were to be 
discussed. 

Commenting specifically. on the 
ideas of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Warren said, “We feel that di- 
rectors of this type would, in zen- 
eral, contribute technical knowledge 
already otherwise available to the 
corporation, whereas directors of the 
type considered desirable by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office would be and 
should be able to make significant 
contributions in the determination of 
a substantial portion of the corpora- 
tion’s policy.” 

Noting that under the old Dela- 
ware charter the administration of 
CCC was as a practical matter vest- 
ed in the secretary, with directors 
and officers otherwise employed in 
the USDA, Mr. Warren. states, ‘In 
a group so composed the possibility 
of constrained or dependent action 
was always present to a greater de- 
gree than was desirable.” 

Mr. Warren went on to state that, 
“We believe that the corporation's 
present charter, if amended in cer- 
tain respects, e.g., to provide for a 
larger board, and fully implement- 
ed, would contain the provisions nec- 
essary to remedy organizational and 
management ills.” 

Touching on the old administrative 
technique under the Delaware char- 
ter the controller general recognized 
that the duality of CCC board mem- 
bers and USDA employees was de- 
signed to effect coordination of ad- 
ministration. He says, “We do not 
believe that necessary coordination 
of administration can be achieved 
only by this method, In our opinion, 
satisfaction of the need of coordinat- 
ing and integrating a unified farm 
program can be accomplished as well 
under the organizational structure 
now existing as under that pro- 
posed.” 

In line with the attitude of Rep. 
Pace quoted earlier, the controller 
general calls attention to a state- 
ment made by USDA on March 12, 
1948, which read: “The framework 
within which the corporation oper- 
ates is determined by Congress. This 
Congress and more particularly its 
committees, perform in many respects 
the functions of a board of directors 
of a private corporation.” Mr. War- 
ren says in this connection, ‘We 
subscribe to this concept wholeheart- 
edly. We believe that the broad over- 
all policies governing the farm pro- 
gram are developed by the Congress 
rather than by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

Support of the position of the grain 
trade as expréssed before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee hearings 
S-900 by H. E. Sanford and William 
‘F.. Brooks, offiéers of the National 
Grain Trade Council, is also inferred 

in other general recommendations 
made to the Senate Agriculture Com 
“mittee by Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Sanford and Mr. Brooks advo 
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ated in cofinection with the request 
for authority to own real property 
that this power be withheld, but if 
granted that it be qualified to. the 
extent that real property acquisi- 
tions be subject to the scrutiny of 
Congress through requests for money 
to°carry out the objective. 

In his general. recommendations re- 
garding the CCC charter, Mr. War- 
ren states, “The corporation be pro- 
hibited (except in the case. of un- 
foreseen emergencies) from under- 
taking any activity not provided for 
in the budgets as approved in ad- 
vance by Congress.” 

Mr. Warren also calls for a re- 
definition of the powers and author- 
ity, duties and responsibilities, func- 
tions and objectives of CCC in spe- 
cific legislation. He also urged that 
the capital stock and borrowing au- 
thority of CCC as financing devices 
be eliminated and that all funds for 
financing and for losses in operations 
be provided only after review and 
appropriation by Congress. 

This latter recommendation was 
urged last year by NGTC representa- 
tives, who appeared before the con- 
gressional committees. 

Since the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee closed its public hearings on 
the amendments asked under S-900 
if has been learned from committee 
members that extensive discussions 
have been held about the nature of the 
board of directors of the CCC, with 
a reported leaning to the attitude 
expressed in the Controller General’s 
recommendations for an independent 
board. Also, it is reported that the 
authority to own real property may 
be qualified to the extent that it 
wil] be accomplished through the spe- 
cific powers of the corporation rather 
than’in its general powers. Conse- 
quently, in acquiring. real property 
the corporation would have to justify 
its activities in this line through bud- 
get requests to Congress. 

Although some members of the 
committee are admittedly apprehen- 
sive of the implications in a broad 
grant of power to own real prop- 
erty to CCC, there is a reluctance 
on the part of these members to face 
the issue, since it was so effective 
a campaign issue in the last cam- 
paign in the farm states. However, 
it is believed that if the real prop- 
erty ownership grant is put in the 
specific powers section of the charter 
and will require congressional approv- 
al of the use of funds, then the 
Sanford-Brooks efforts along these 
lines will represent a major victory 
for the private trade. 

Until Congress acts .on the pro- 
posed amendments to the charter it 
is unlikely that USDA will disclose 
its plans regarding grain storage, al- 
though it is believed to be preparing 
its plans on the assumption that in 
some manner real property ownership 
authority will be granted. 


Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 
the export side and the appearance 
of Uruguay in the negotiations. 
Would Eliminate Flour 
_In_regard to flour, some difficulty 








..Was met ‘in discussions with the Bel- 
Blan delegation, which wished to ex- 


Glude flour from consideration. com- 


“Bletely“ The Belgian delegation rep- 


Jesented the view that Belgium would 
prefer to take only wheat since it 
Contemplated expansion of its flour 
milling trade in western Europe, par- 
ticularly to the Benelux area. 

However, it is learned that the U.S. 
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delegation persuaded the Belgians to 
retreat from that adamant stand with 
the result that flour will be included 
within the terms of the proposed 
wheat pact, but it will not be sub- 
ject to the price reporting system 
of the old agreement. The Millers 
National Federation had criticized the 
flour provisions of the old agreement 
as unworkable, since the correlation 
of prices in flour contracts with the 
wheat price levels of the agreement 
had to be accomplished through re- 
ports and confirmation by the wheat 
council itself. This objection is being 
met by the delegates, it is learned. 

Not only did the U.S. delegation 
enter objections to the original Bel- 
gian proposals, but it is believed that 
the Australian delegation also took 
the same position as that of the U.S. 
since under an exclusive wheat agree- 
ment, India, an important customer 
for Australian wheat, probably would 
have declined to accept flour, Aus- 
tralian mills have consistently par- 
ticipated in cereal exports to India, 
officials report. 


Excludes Occupied Zones 


U.S. wheat exports to the occupied 
zones of western Germany and Japan 
remain outside the export quantities 
assigned under the proposals, which 
raises an interesting aspect in regard 
to off-shore financing of wheat 
through the use of Economic Coop- 
eration Administration funds. 

It seems clear that the terms of 
the wheat agreement indicate a con- 
tinuation of present ECA policies to 
finance wheat purchases under the 
U.K.-Canadian contract. USDA offi- 
cials said this week that they had no 
objection to this off-shore procure- 
ment. 

However, since ECA wheat pro- 
curement authorizations outside the 
occupation zones will represent an 
overlapping of that agency’s opera- 
tions and the import quotas assigned 
under an International Wheat Agree- 
ment, there is the possibility that 
unless ECA procurement authoriza- 
tions are delicately geared to these 
import quotas the U.S. export quan- 
tity assignment might be completed 
before the close of a crop year and 
that consequently ECA might be com- 
pelled to finance other off-shore wheat 
purchases for its participating na- 
tions. 

For example, under the quotas as- 
signed to ECA nations under the 
old wheat pact, except France, ap- 
proximately 140 million bushels of 
wheat was involved. Except for the 
cash paying nations of Ireland, Por- 
tugal and Switzerland and the U.K.- 
Canadian contract, presumably all of 
this wheat has been financed through 
ECA grants-in-aid. 

However, in a cumulative state- 
ment of ECA procurement authori- 
zations for the period from April 1, 
1948, through Jan. 31, 1949, ECA 
financed approximately 300 million 
bushels of wheat or flour to the ECA 
nations and including Francé and the 
occupation zones. In that period 
ECA-financed wheat shipments to 
Italy amounted roughly to 50 million 
bushels, yet under the terms of the 
old wheat agreement Italy was only 
assigned an import quota of 36.7 mil- 
lion bushels. In the redistribution of 
import quotas it may be supposed 
that Italy would be given an import 
quota in line with the ECA-financed 
imports during the 10-menth report- 
ing period of ECA or slightly less 
than one third of the total quantity 
of the export quota allotted to the 
US. in the present wheat agreement 
negotiations. 

From ECA reports of cumulative 
wheat procurement for the above 
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RIVER TERMINAL CONVEYOR—With the Omaha Grain Exchange 
and the City of Oniaha in business together at the new Missouri River 
Dock Terminal, grain men in Omaha are awaiting the coming of spring 
with anticipation of complete barge service for grains. The conveyor 
system in the above picture shows J. M. Garrison, city engineer for 
Omaha, inspecting the belt discharging into a loading spout. The system 
was first tested last fall when Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Inc., shipped 
30,000 bu. wheat to its Decatur, Ala., plant via Federal Barge Lines. The 
conveyor belt will handle 15,000 bu. grain an hour. 





named 10-month period, that agency 
financed to ECA wheat agreement na- 
tions approximately 187 million bush- 
els of wheat, using a hypothetical av- 
erage price of $2.50. bu., basis U.S. 
ports. 

Therefore, it may be seen that with 
an expected export quota of not more 
than 175 million bushels for the U.S. 
under the wheat agreement, ECA 
financed wheat agreement countries 
would absorb the entire U.S. allot- 
ment. Yet if the U.S. made other sales 
to non-ECA nations under the terms 
of the wheat agreement the U.S. might 
be called upon by an ECA country 
to finance the allotted import quota 
of that country from an area other 
than the U.S. If that condition oc- 
curred the U.S. would not only have 
made a price concession on its wheat 
but would be paying for wheat from 
some other source than the U.S. when 
it actually had available surpluses. 

It has also been learned on reliable 
authority that the terms of the wheat 
pact now under consideration do not 
include Sections 7, 8 and 9 of the 
document negotiated last year. The 
latter is the most important of these 
and required the exporting nations to 
maintain certain reserve stocks to in- 
sure fulfillment of their export obli- 
gations. Section 7 of the old docu- 
ment involved additional sales of 
wheat over and above the allotted 
quotas, and section 8 covered treat- 
ment of nutritional programs at spe- 
cial prices. This last section was criti- 
cized by the trade when the agree- 
ment was presented for confirmation. 

In many respects the U.S. delegates 
appear to have tried to satisfy trade 
objections to the agreement which 
were raised last year except on the 
price side and the quantity involved. 
Trade sources think that since the 
U.S. has made substantial price con- 
cessions it is entitled to a larger 
volume of guaranteed export busi- 
ness. Also, it has been stated that 
the lower maximum price of $1.80 
bu., basis Fort William, will impose 
heavier subsidy burdens on the US., 
with a possible reflected criticism of 
the agriculture program by other na- 
tional groups. 


DU PONT PRODUCTION 
SETS RECORD IN ’48 


Earnings Equal $13.12 a Share on 
Common Stock; Dividends Paid 
Total $9.75 a Share 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—For the 
second successive year, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. reports new peace- 
time records of production. 

Sales for the year were $968,700,- 
000 some $185,000,000 or 24% larger 
than in 1947, the previous record year, 
the report said. The average operat- 
ing investment, at book cost, required 
to produce those sales was $1,164,- 
000,000 for 1948, or 15% more than 
1947, and 108% greater than 1939. 
Profits from operations for 1948 were 
$108,600,000 or 39% more than in 
1947, and 99% greater than in 1939. 
The return on the average operating 
investment for 1948 was 9.3%, com- 
pared with 7.7% in 1947, and 9.8% 
in 1939. 

Earnings applicable to each share 
of common stock for 1948 were $13.12, 
compared with $9.88 last year. Divi- 
dends paid in 1948 totaled $9.75 a 
share on the common stock, compared 
with $8 in 1947. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW STORAGE ADDED 
TO WICHITA ELEVATOR 


WICHITA—One million bushels of 
storage capacity is being added to 
the 750,000-bu. grain elevator owned 
by the Farmers Cooperative Com- 
mission Co. in Wichita, it was an- 
nounced last week by the Wichita 
manager, A. E. Randle. Excavation 
work for the foundations was started 
in January and construction is sched- 
uled to be completed by June 1. 

The Farmers Cooperative Commis- 
sion Co., with main offices at Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, represents 100 county 
cooperative elevators located in 
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southwestern Kansas. The additional 
storage space at Wichita will give 
the organization a capacity of 5,- 
250,000 bu. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Some spotted improvement 
in southwestern flour sales came last week 
through moderate bookings with seyeral 
chain bakers and smaller independents, but 
business fell far short of any point which 
would characterize a true revival. On the 
whole, that business which was accepted 
last week was on an altogether unsatisfac- 
tory price basis and most mills passed up 
the inquiry and reduced current running 
time to about half-time. 

Sales in the Southwest last week rose 
only slightly, reaching 19% of capacity, 
compared with 12% the previous week and 
78% a year ago. 

Further reports of slow 
were received last week. In the East the 
blame was placed upon the mild winter 
weather and the suspension of some indus- 
trial workers in an attempt by some manu- 
facturers to gear production down to normal 
standards. The Millers National Federation 
reports that average bread consumption is 
on the decline in the U.S. and this co- 
incides with the reduced inquiry for flour 
from domestic bakers. Many bakers who 
would normally be expected back in the 
market by now, state they have enough 
flour to carry them through the next few 
weeks. Their views on the current wheat 
market are such that flour buying will 
proceed on a cautious note through the 
remainder of the crop year. 

Several sales to bakers which swelled to 
the 5,000-sack class were noted last week, 
but these were exceptional instances and 
business in general continued on a limited 
scale. Even those chain bakers who were 
shopping around confined purchases to im- 
mediate or two- to three-week require- 
ments. 

Family business was somewhat slower last 
week, failing to live up to the previous 
week’s sales when a pre-announced advance 
in quotations brought out some new busi- 
ness. Straight cars of family flour were 
exceptions to the rule, and most of the 
business was in the mixed-car class. 

There was no export business last week. 
ECA countries failed to enter the market, 
although export allocation figures for April- 
June were released two weeks ago. Italy 
had previously declared its intentions of 
procuring its second quarter flour early in 
the season, but as yet ECA has not grant- 
ed the money to cover the purchases, Other 
ECA countries are in the same spot, and 
no new business can come until the grants 
are made. Latin American business was 
very slow and little business of any con- 
sequence was closed last week. Backlog 
of orders to Latin American republics is 
rapidly diminishing. PMA was again out 
of the market last week, but may enter 
soon for flour for East Coast shipment. 

Kansas City production last week was 
reduced to the lowest total since the week 
ending July 3, 1948. The 309,952-sack out 
put was 76% of rated capacity, and com- 
pared with 84% the preceding week and 
63% a year ago. Production a year ago 
was reduced during March because of the 
lack of confidence bakers had in the mar- 
ket and the slowness of export orders. The 
wheat market had just suffered one of the 
sharpest declines in history. This year con- 
fidence is still lacking and flour buyers look 
upon the government-dominated grain mar- 
ket as an artificial affair. 

Flour prices were reduced last week and 


bread business 


sales were made on the lowest basis in 
more than a month. Mill quotations are 
down to. the lowest point of the year, 
helped by a decline of the May future 


below $2 at Kansas City and steady to 
stronger millfeed prices. Bakery flours were 
down 10¢ sack, and family grades were ra- 
duced 20¢ sack. 

First clears pursued a stronger trend last 
week, due to reduced operations and the 
heavy demand for blending. Export inquiry 
for clears was negligible. Second clears 
were in practically no demand from any 
point and offerings piled up. High ash 
offerings also were going begging. As a 
result, first clears prices were up 10¢ sack, 
but second and high ash clears were down 
10@20¢ sack, compared with a week ago. 

Quotations March 12, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.15@5.25, standard patent $5@5.20, 
straight $4.95@5.15; established branc of 
family flour $6@6.65, first clears $3.55@ 
3.60, second clears $3.25, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.10@3.20; soft wheat short patent 
$6.60@6.70, straight $5.15@5.25, cake flour 
$6.45 @6.60. 

Six mills report domestic business quiet, 
8 slow, 11 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one third 
days last week at about 85% of capacity. 
Domestic sales, which were divided 80% 
bakers and 20% family flour, were again 
slow and averaged 45%, compared with 
24% the preceding week. No export sales 
were reported. Shipping directions’ were 
only fair. Prices were 15@20¢ sack lower, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Stagnation continued to grip 
the milling business last week. Inquiry 
was negligible, and new business was lim 
ited to scattered small lots for spot ship- 
ment. Shipping directions permitted 60% op- 
erations. Prices were off 5@20¢ sack, 





Texas: There was no improvement in 
demand last week, sales again amounting 
to only around 10% of capacity. Operations 
were irregular, but around 60 to 70% of 
capacity. Prices were about unchanged on 
family flour, also clears, but 10@20¢ sack 
lower on bakers. Quotations March 12, 100’s 
cottons: family flour, extra high patent $6.40 
@6.75, high patent $6.30@6.45; standard 
bakers, plain $5.60@5.70; clears, plain $4.25 
@4.40, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Flour business showed considerable 
improvement the past week, with prices 
practically unchanged. Shipping directions 


are good. 
Oklahoma City: Sales were extremely 
dull and averaged 20%, compared with 


46% the previous week and 160% a year 
ago. There were no exports. Domestic book- 
ings were divided 60% to the family buy- 
ers and 40% to the bakers. Operations 
averaged 65%, compared with 80% a week 
ago and 67% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged to 15¢ lower. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, 
March 12, carlots: family short patent 
$5.90@6.75, standard patent $5.75 @6.55; bak- 
ery, unenriched short patent $5.55@5.68, 
standard patent $5.45@5.58, straight grade 
$5.35@5.48; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. ‘ 

Omaha: Flour® mills operated an average 
of five days last week as only a few buyers 
continued to order flour. One mill was 
completing orders for the government and 
export flour for England. Small lot buy- 
ers were more numerous last week than in 
previous weeks. 

Regular contract flour kept other mills 
busy but not to capacity. Shipping orders 
were received promptly, and there was 
little change in flour quotations over the 
previous week. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A wave of price cutting 
which started in -the East late last week 
brought in a sizable volume of spring wheat 
flour bookings as other mills found it neces- 
sary to follow suit in order to protect cus- 
tomers. There was nothing in the cash 
spring wheat situation to warrant the dis- 
counts of as much as 45¢ sack on high 
gluten quoted during the competitive period 
and mills which accepted orders admitted 
that the basis was definitely unprofitable. 

Bookings ran up to 120 days, although 
a considerable volume was for quicker 
shipment than that. Some specified 30 to 
60 days. Individual orders were not es- 
pecially large, with 5,000 sacks probably 
the top, but the total was fairly large. 
The larger chains were not very active 
in the buying splurge. Medium and smaller 
operators who had been waiting for just 
such a situation came in rather actively. 
The extreme price concessions were with- 
drawn by most mills early this week. 

Pressing need for running time appar- 
ently prompted the lower priced offerings 
by one large company. These were met im- 
mediately by other companies and quickly 
spread to all plants having important out- 
lets in the eastern areas. 

Sales of springs last. week amounted to 
120% of capacity, as compard with 66% 
the previous week and 38% a year ago. 
Shipments last week represented 69% of 
capacity, against 80% the previous week. 

Family flour prices were shaded 10¢ sack, 
but there was no improvement in buying 
interest. Many wholesalers had taken on 
flour prior to the recent advance from 
$6.80 to $7 sack and have been disinterested 
in the market since that time. 


Shipping directions on flour were fair 
and plants ran from four to five days 
running time last week. Mills in Minne- 


apolis operated at 58% of capacity, against 
66% the previous week and 67% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, operations 
last week were 64% of capacity, against 
68% the previous week and 71% a year ago. 
Quotations March 14: standard patent 
$5.20@5.40, short patent $5.30@5.50, high 
gluten $5.35@5.60, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.90, first clear $4.95 
@5.15, second clear $3.95@4.50, whole wheat 
$5.20@5.40, sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 
Duluth: Flour business the past week was 
virtually at a standstill. The few sales 
that were made were for emergency needs 
only, as buyers did not appear to be ac- 
cumulating any more flour than necessary. 
Shipping directions continued to arrive sat- 
isfactorily and export sales were nil. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: It was another exceedingly quiet 
week for local flour distributors. Most of 
the members of the baking and flour indus- 
tries were busily engaged at the Bakery 
Engineers convention, so a’ very small 
amount of flour was sold. Even the usual 
one- and two-carlot sales diminished in 
number and bakers continued their policy 
of long duration to cover immediate .needs 
only. Directions were only fair. Family flour 
was also very quiét and only scattéred 
small lot. sales were made. Deliveries were 
fair. 

Quotations March 12: spring top patent 
$5.60@5.85, standard patent $5.50@5.75, first 
clear $4.90@5.35; family flour $7.25 @7.35; 
hard winter short patent $5.35@5.65, 95% 
patent $5.25@5.60, -first clear $4.50; soft 
winter short patent $6.05@6.65, standard 


patent $5.15@6.40, first clear §5.40@5.77. 
St. Louis: A slight improvement in flour 
reported by some of the 


bookings was 





local mills. A few fair-sized orders were 
placed, mostly by the bakery trade and 
also a fair scattering of carlots for - 30- 
day shipment. Otherwise, no general buy- 
ing is being done. Buyers are still going 
slow on booking and continue to purchase 
for nearby wants only. Easy spots in wheat 
prices fail to start any buying of conse- 
quence. 

Clears are rather draggy, although there 
is a fair demand for the better grades 
of springs, while no interest in Kansas 
clears is shown. Clear prices are 5@20¢ 
bag lower. Jobbers report flour bookings 
as rather slow but there is a slight im- 
provement over last week. A few carlots 
were sold for 30-day shipment by the bak- 
ery trade. Shipping directions are fair. 
Prices for hard and soft patents are 5@10¢ 
higher, clears 15@20¢ lower. Spring wheat 
patent 5¢ lower and clears 5@10¢ lower. 

Central states mills say there is a little 
improvement over recent weeks, with a scat- 
tering of a few cars for 30-day shipment 
and some for prompt to nearby. How- 
ever, buyers fail to show any interest other 
than for present requirements. Lack of 
confidence continues in the present situa- 
tion. Shipping directions are fair. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are 5@10¢ bag 
up, clears 15@20¢ lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, March 12,:in 100- 
Ib. cottons: family flour top patent $6.15, 
ordinary $5.35; top hard §7.05, ordinary 
$5.45; bakers flour, cake $6.05, pastry $5.10, 
soft straight $5.25, soft clears $4.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.55, standard patent 
$5.35, clears $4.35; spring wheat short 
patent $5.65, standard $5.55, clears $5.35, 
low protein $4.15. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are holding themselves 
to nearby requirements only. While sales 
improved somewhat over the previous week 
because many were cleaned up on old con- 
tracts, the gain was not impressive. Some 
buyers are down to bed-rock and some of 
the orders placed will hold them over only 
for a few weeks. Many buyers expect prices 
to lower because of the weakness in wheat 
futures. Shipping directions against con- 
tracts as a whole are relatively fair. Ex- 
ports are light. One of the features of the 
present market is the spread between clears 
and patents, which normally are around 
30¢ a sack, but now are 60¢ and up. In- 
creasing resistance is reported by retail 
bakers against the higher-priced items of 
their lines, such as cakes, pies and fancy 
goods. Family sales are somewhat better 
than domestic. Prices are steady but a few 
items are weak and yielding. Production 
continues downward. 

Quotations March 12, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.55@7.65, high gluten $6@6.05, 
standard $5.90@5.95, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.70@5.75, first clear 
$5.40@5.45; soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.65, straight $5.45@5.50, first clear $4.55 
@ 4.60. 

New York: The flour market snapped 
into sudden activity at the close-of the 
week as prices were dropped sharply in 
some milling channels. Up to March 11 
business was spotty and sales, generally, 
indicated only moderate replacements. 
Stocks were low and the turnover by small 


and medium-sized bakers reflected in a 
limited degree the shut-down by chain 
bakers. However, a break of 40@45¢ in 


spring standard patents and high glutens 
brought substantial bookings for shipment 
to 120 days. The heavy shipping directions 
by independent bakers since the start of the 
strike against chain operators had reduced 
stocks and contracts on the books to a low 


point and .although new orders by no 
means replenished inventories adequately, 
they did provide a sufficient volume to 


lessen the need to purchase in the im- 
mediate future. Sales of southwesterns and 
cake grades were routine and in limited 
volume, 

In view of the price drop the lower 
end of the range showed a drop of 25¢, 
at the close of the week. 

Quotations March 12: spring family flour 
$7.65, high glutens $5.75@6, standard pat- 
ents $5.60@5.95, clears $5.45@5.65; south- 
western short patents $5.80@6.15, standard 
patents $5.60@5.95, high ratio cakes $6.25@ 
6.95, soft winter straights $5.30@5.75. 


Pittsburgh: The fiour picture was a little 
brighter last week. This does not imply that 
there is a rush to buy flour, but it is 
looked upon as a sign that a greater num- 
ber of bakers need a little more flour and 
that the buying territory is widened. The 
same policy of hand-to-mouth buying of 
flour is prevalent. The same fear that the 
market is headed for lower’ prices also 
persists. One and two cars to larger bak- 
eries and small amounts to small bak- 
eries through jobbers is the buying pat- 
tern that continues. 

Commitments are not made for any long 
periods and nearby shipments are specified 
in buying orders. Various cake and sundry 
flour mixes continue to sell in sizable vol- 
ume. Family patents in advertised brands 
sold. in greater volume the past week, 
jobbers and grocers seemingly expecting 
the present higher rate of retail buying 
to continue. 

Unadvertised brands of family patents 
are stated to have sold fairly well. Direc- 
tions are fairly good with the majority 
of mill representatives. Flour prices show 
a few cents downward plunge at the close 
of, the week, these cuts of a few cents af- 
fecting the entire -list of all types of flour. 
While flour sales at best are slow, the same 
activity _to close sales. prevails, with every 
member of the sales forces alerted to sat- 
isfy the bakers’ flour needs. 

Quotations _March. 12, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kan- 
sas “bakery standard’ patent $5.63@5.70, me- 
dium patent $5.68@5.75, short patent $5.73 
@5.85; spring wheat standard patent $5.75 
@6.04, medium patent ~ $5.80@6.19, short 
patent $5.85@6.29; clears $4.50@5.80; high 
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gluten -$6.08@6.19; family flour, advertiseg 
brands $6.81@6.94, other brands $6.25 @6,69. 
pastry and cake flours $5.40@6.40. F 

Philadelphia: The identical” bearish sep. 
timent which has begn in .evidence locally 
for a nunibér’ of weeks continues to mahi. 
fest itself so that there*is a general’ dis. 
inclination to purchase flour in anything 
resembling sizable amounts. 

This lack of buying interest is refiecteg 
in the prevailing narrowness of the price 
structure and a comparison between current 
levels and those of a week ago shows ip. 
dividual grades are mostly unchanged, with 
some never having budged from the earlier 
resting places. 

Soft winter standard softened a little, 
but encountered no real pressure and shows 
a 5¢ reduction. Similar recession took place 
in spring first clear. However, other spring 
grades show exactly no variation. The 
same is true cf hard winter standar and 
short patents. 

There are reports in the trade that some 
mills have engaged in a new price-cutting 
campaign in the hope of attracting some 
increased attention from buyers, but to all 
appearances such strategy has proved of 
no “avail. It was explained that unle-s de- 
mand is accelerated before very long mill- 
ers will be forced to institute new cuts 
in production schedules. 

An interesting development in th: pic- 
ture here has been the steady narrowing of 
the spread between high gluten and other 
grades, something partially attributa)!le to 
the downward revisions in high  pvotein 
wheat. Those who had expected pring 
family to follow suit have been disap) ocint- 
ed thus far and it is holding firm. 

One school of thought among sal.-smen 
and other mill people is that baker: will 
be forced to buy soon. They point t» the 
extended period of buying abstentio: and 
say stocks must be extremely low at prvsent. 

Further evidence of the latter « ondi- 
tion is that the only type of buying com- 
ing to light recently is guided by caiition. 
As a result, the orders cover but modest 
quantities of flour and invariably ar: ac- 
companied by directions for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Soft winters also have the depr:ssing 
influence of lagging bakery sales, espe: ially 
of sweet goods, to keep the brak« on 
orders. Some in the trade say thai de- 
mand for cakes and pies has slipped even 
farther the past week due to the opening 
of the Lenten season. 

Meanwhile, export business is also at a 
standstill and no vessel left the port last 
week carrying flour to any foreign nation. 

Quotations March 12: spring family $6.95 
@7.15, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short patent 
$6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20, first clear 
$5.85@5,95; hard winter short patent $5.90 
@6, standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter stand- 
ard $5.25@5.50. 

Boston: Flour quotations are generally 
unchanged in continued light trading in the 
Boston market this week. Prices. varied 
slightly on a basis of mill offerings at 
suggested price concessions subject to con- 
firmation. However, this failed to stimulate 
any buying interest beyond some operators 
filling their immediate needs for job-lot 
amounts. Reports from wheat storing cen- 
ters that storage space will be taxed even 
more than last year only intensified the 
bearishness of most dealers here. 

Bakers reported that consumer buying 
is still on the downward trend, with con- 
siderable emphasis on sweet goods. 

Quotations March 12: spring short pat- 
ents $6@6.25, standards $5.85@6.05, high 
gluten $6.05@6.25, first clears $5.50@5.70, 
hard winter short patents $6@6.30, stand- 
ards $5.75@6.05, Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.30@6.55, eastern soft winter straichts 
$5.45@5.93, high ratio $6.45@7, family $7.67 
@7.70. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales are at a very 
low point and buyers are reluctant to }ook 
in view of the unsettled price situation. 
As a result, most sales are for limited to 
small quantities, with hard winters from 
Kansas and the Southwest again pred mi- 
nating. Bakers and jobbers provide the 
best outlet but, while individual bookings 
have increased, slightly, the over-all increase 
is of small proportion. Buyers . continue 
to pursue a very conservative policy and 
confine bookings to replacement and 30- 
day deliveries, with most purchases for 
spot. There is a lack of enthusiasm for 
any future bookings, but the trade is be- 
ing forced to purchase, since stocks ar: at 
the point of exhaustion. Northern spr ng* 
are being similarly purchased, although the 
amounts are somewhat smaller, with an 
occasional sale for April shipment. \id- 
western and Pacific Coast soft winters are 
being worked in small amounts to cra ker 
and cookie bakers for shipment not in ex- 
cess of 30 days. Shipping directions on- 
tinue to decline, which seems to ju:tify 
the bread bakers’ complaint of produ: ‘ion 
falling off. Export sales are practi: lly 
at a standstill. 


Quotations March 12, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers. | ard 
winter bakery short ' patent $5.45@..55 


standard $5.30@5.45, first clear $4.60@/‘ 80; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5. .)@ 
5.95, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $5.15@ 
5.45, high gluten $6@6.20; soft wheat s)or' 
patent $5.65@6.15, straight $5.15@5.40, ‘irst 
clear $4.50@4.70, -highi ratio cake $5. '0@ 
6.35; Pacific Coast $6.60@6.80; pastry :5.85 
@6.05, all rail basis. 

Atlanta: There have been no signs { 4 
rally in new flour business in this. re 
and trading continues very slow. All | uy- 
ers remain of the opinion that prices will 
drop. and they prefer to stay on a ! uy- 
and-ship basis to meet immediate require 
ments. Scattered amounts go to~ ba <ér 
here and there over the territory, but fs 
more or less a “scramble to get that. ar 
when a little buying interest is seen. ( 0D- 
tracts are dwindling in numerous ‘instances, 
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‘some are said to be covered to 
the first.of May, There is not much_opti- 
mism for a Spring rally at present and 
believe that this dullness will con- 
tinue until after -harvest.--Specifications are 
we to fairly good. . ee 5 . 
Wholesale grocers report their stocks as 
avy and for this reason. mill representa- 
weg say the bottom has dropped out of 
the" family “flour business. The stoppage 
séems to be in retail stores and these <out- 
jets say flour is just not meving from 
shelves. New business is on a quiet hand- 
te-mouth basis and ‘shipping directions are 
described as hard to get. 
Blenders also hold to the same waiting 
dttitude and -only give orders. to meet 


_All prices dropped 5@10¢ during the past 


« Quotations March 12: spring high gluten 
$6.50@ 6.65, short patent $6.20@6.35, stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.25, first clear $5.35@ 
5.45; hard winter short patent $5.70@5.85, 
standard patent $5.60@5.75, first clear $4.15 
@4.25; hard winter family flour $6.40@7.50; 
soft wheat family $6.70@7.90; soft wheat 
first clear $4.15@4.25; pastry flour $5.35 
@5.50; cake flour $6.30@6.70;- self-rising 
12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The trade continued very dull, 
with some interior mills shut completely 
down. One intermountain miller stated that 
he has flour booked for January delivery 
on which he has still been unable to ob- 
tain shipping instructions. Locally, flour sales 
manegers report that buyers are very cau- 
tious and only buying just as needed. The 
feeling is general-in the trade that lower 
grain prices “will prevail before: new crop 
wheat starts to come in and, while no one 
is predicting just how low prices will go, 
buyers want to be in position to take ad- 
vantage of any breaks. Family patent was 
up slightly, due to local supply conditions 
on hard wheat, but the other flours were 
down. Family patent $7, bluestem $6.08, 
bakery $6.14, pastry $5.90. 

Portland: The flour market continues very 

quiet. There has been no government ex- 
port business booked for about six weeks, 
and mills are curtailing operations: Some 
of the interior mills are closed entirely. 
Hopes are held out for some bookings in 
March, but so far no requests have ap- 
peared. Philippine Island sales are light 
and steamship companies are pressing mills 
for business, 
--Domestic buyers are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Luyers in many cases are taking on 
only two or three weeks’ supplies at a time, 
providing a very restricted business for the 
mills. About the time buyers get a degree 
of confidence, the market slips, and they 
drop: out entirely. 

Quotations March 12: high gluten $6.21, 
all Montana $6.04, fancy hard wheat clears 


$5.90, bluestem bakers $5.99, cake $6.54, 
pastry $5.84, whole wheat, 100% $5.63, 
graham $5.26, cracked wheat $5.26. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Eastern mills continue 
to report no improvement in the export 
position. Some concern has been evident 
ever Economic Cooperation Administration 
payments for Canadian wheat to Britain, 
but it appears that the matter will be 
straightened out satisfactorily and Britain 
will be able to continue to take amounts 
specified under contract. Domestic outlets 
are taking usual amounts, but more effort 
is necessary to make sales. Quotations 
March 12: top patent. springs for use in 
Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10; bakers 
$8, in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $14.50 
for 280 lb. for shipment to end of March, 
Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour is not moving too well. 
Quotations March 12: $10 bbl., secondhand 
jutes, f.0.b. Montreal. 

Lack of winter wheat flour business is 
reflected in no demand for winter wheat. 


Quotations Mareh 12: $2.10@2.15 bu., car- 
lots, f.o.b. shipping points; $2@2.10 bu., 
bulk; mill. 


Vancouver: Export trade continues poor. 
There have been some spotty sales, but the 
volume was not impressive. The ordinary 
substantial market in Manila is closed for 
the time being due to a heavy accumulation 
of stocks here. Hong Kong buyers are still 
interested in Canadian flour but cannot set 
Ww the necessary dollar credits. 

ere were reports current in the trade 
heré that a small shipment of flour had 
been made to Japan, but this was not con- 
firmed. However, it was reported that there 
is &@ small but steady demand in Japan 
for’ both Canadian and American flour 
for the canteen service there. 

Some business in bakers patents was re- 
Ported done here recently to South Amer- 
lea to give exporters some encouragement 
im an otherwise gloomy export picture. 

Domestic sales are quiet, with no forward 
interest shown by buyers. Some weakness 
in Prices quoted by some of the smaller 
Prairie mills has been noted, but it is not 
of enough inmrportance to affect the general 
Drice picture. Cash car quotations for 98's 
cottons as of March 12: first patents $9.15 
with small lots at $9.65; bakers patents 
$8.65, Western cake and pastry flour ranges 
ffom~ $9.50@9.95, while Ontario's runs 
around $13. 


~ Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
Sour last week was made up. of odds and 
ids “aggregating ‘almost 70,000 bbl. None 
of this was. worked ‘to the U.K. Domestic 
ade is moderate, and. mills are getting 
‘Safficient wheat to meet all requirements. 
Mile: in“ western - Canaila. are operating 6n 
the average about 10 hours, six days a 


~spot ‘ ana 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


week. Quotations March 12: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British’ Columbia boundary, 
$9.25 cottoris, “second patents. $8.75, sec- 
ond-.patents to\.bakers $8.25. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The millfeed price situation 
developed further strength the past week, 
with bran up $2 ton and middlings and 
red dog 50¢@$1 higher. Demand for the 
lighter offals continues fairly active and 
offerings are none too large. Flour midds. 
and red dog are not so tight. Quotatioris 
March 14: ‘bran $51.50, standard ~ midds. 
$51, flour midds. $52, red dog $52 ton, Min- 
neapolis. — ; 

Duluth: Demand is steady, the trend is 
higher and supplies are adequate; pure 
bran $53, standard bran $52, standard midds. 
$51, flour midds. $52, mixed feeds $51.50, 
red dog $52. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed was 
only. fair at Kansas City, but the lack of 
sufficient offerings strengthened the mar- 
ket during the past week. Shorts were in 
rather slow demand and fell to a point 
on par with bran. Bran’s strength was due 
to the confinement of mixer interest to spot 
needs, and very little March shipment offer- 
ings are available. Mills are currently op- 
erating at one half to three quarters ca- 
pacity or are shut down, and a good share 
of the output lately has been in low bran- 
producing grades of flour. Quotations March 
14: bran $49@49.50, shorts $49.50@50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is strong, with 
offerings inadequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $49.50@50, shorts $49.50@ 
50. Bran is up $3@3.50, shorts up $1@1.50, 
compared with a week ago. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good for 
bran and fair for shorts, with bran about 
basis Kansas City: bran $50@50.50, gray 
$4 ton higher and shorts $2 ton higher. 
Bran is in light supply, but there are 
plenty of shorts to go around. Quotations, 
shorts $50@50.50. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $57@58, gray shorts $58@59, delivered 
TCP; $4@5 up on bran and $2@3 higher 
on-shorts, compared with the previous week. 
Demand was slightly less active but good; 
offerings were light, especially of bran. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3 high- 
er on bran and §1.90 higher on _ shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $51.10@52.50, 
mill run $51.80@52.80, shorts $52@53; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed continued to be the 
lone bright spot in the milling business. 
Interest in bran was keener than in shorts, 
but both registered advances. At times 
quotations were the same for all offal, and 
at’the end of the week shorts commanded 
a premium of only, 50¢ ton. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $49@49.50, gray 
shorts $49.50@50. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
light...Bran $54.25@54.50, standard midds. 
$53.50@54.50, flour midds. $55, red dog $55 
@ 55.50. 

Sti- Louis: Demand is good for immedi- 
ate shipment. Offerings are tight. Bran 
$1 up, gray shorts steady. No interest is 
shown in forward shipment. Bran quoted 
$53.50@53.75, gray shorts $54@54.50. 

Buffalo: A curtailed output by the flour 
mills has put demand for millfeeds well 
ahead of supplies, with a resultant increase 
in prices for the sixth consecutive week. 
As there appears nothing in the picture 
to warrant a belief in greater output for 
some time, the millfeed market seems 
headed for firmer levels until pastures open 
and consuming trades lessen their demand. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $56.50@ 
57.25, standard midds. $56.50@57.25, flour 
midds. $56.50@57.25, red dog $56.50@57.25. 


Pittsburgh: Milifeed sales showed an 
increase. Prices are headed upward, and 
this factor stimulated buying by both whole- 
salers and retailers. Wholesalers are con- 
tinuing their policy of buying to cover 
only a 30-day period, but increased retail 
buying causes‘ orders to be larger. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $61.50 
@61.80, standard midds. $60.50@61.80, flour 
midds. $62@62.30, red dog $62.50 @62.80. 


Philadelphia: An improved undertone has 
taken hold of.the local millfeed market and 
prices are showing upward tendencies. Some 
of this betterment is reported to be the 
result of a better demand at a time when 
there is no comparable expansion in offer- 
ings for nearby shipment. The March 12 
schedule of quotations shows. $1 ddvances 
over a week ago putting both bran and 
standard midds. at $61.50@62, while red 
dog is unchanged at $62.50@63. 

Boston: Lighter offerings bolstered values 
in the local feed market this week, al- 
though buying was only for small lots for 
immediate shipment. Spring bran, middlings 
and red dog advanced $3, while mixed 
feeds scored a sharper rise, pushing up $6. 
Dealers reported, however, that resistance 
increased appreciably with each successive 
mark-up, and that at the close of the week 
trading ‘was practically at a_ standstill. 
Quotations: spring bran $63@64, middlings 
$63.50@64, red dog $64, mixed feeds $67. 

Atlanta: Demand fs light, the trend un- 
steady and supplies are ample; wheat bran 
$61@61.50, gray shorts $62.50@63., 

New Orleans: The continued advance ‘in 
milifeed prices is having a somewhat stimu- 
Jating” effect’on purchases, and buyers dre 
showing more interest, although only for 
imniediate shtpment. Both bran 
and shorts are in limited supply, for these 
shipments, and offerings are not pressing. 


Feed mixers and jobbérs:are hesitant to 
book .for prompt shipment.because of the 
unsettled price situation, and they show no 
interést in futures.._Bran $58.10@59.60, shorts 
$59.35.@60.35. . 


Seattle: The . millfeed. market. was very 
tight; with suppliers béhind: on’ -shipments 
in many cases and car numbers command- 
ing’ a substantial-premium, although offer- 
ings for any position were hard to locate. 
Quick and nearby cars were trading at 
$56@57, delivered mainline transit points, 
and April was quoted at $54, with very 
little offered. 

Portland: Mill run, March $55, April $54; 
middlings $60 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $3 last 
week, with demand exceeding supply and 
the market strong. Plants are working five 
days a week, and mills are booked through 
April on -millfeed. Quotations: red’ bran 
and mill_run $58, middlings $63; to_Denver: 
red bran and mill run $65, middlings $70; 
to California: red bran and mill run. $63.50, 
middlings $70.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeeds are in fairly 
good supply, and while demand is not 
brisk, offerings are being absorbed. Quota- 
tions: bran $58, shorts $59, middlings $60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand is keen, with no let- 
up indicated. The total output is being 
readily absorbed with the bulk of the sup- 
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Plies continuing to go to eastern Canada. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots 


®x-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 
Vancouver: The trend is weak. Prices 


dropped 75¢ ton across the board during 
the week on the official list; but sales are 
being made below this level. Offerings from 
prairie mills aré now greater than demand, 
which has eased up again. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $55.55, shorts $56.55, middlings 
$57.30. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Dullness pervades the 
market for these products ahead of the 
usual period. Quotations: rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons $4.10; oatmeal in 98-Ib.. jute 
$4.85; f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. : 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and -.oat- 
meal is seasonal, and small lots are being 
worked for export. While there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies, stocks are sufficient 
to take care of all orders. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.30 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.15. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.49 March 14; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack ‘(100 1b.) (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib:). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Seattle Los Angeles 


Chicago Mpls. Kan. City St. Louis Buffalo 
ee ek eh eee babes eed $7.25@7.35 $...@6.90 $...@... $...@... $7.55@7.65 
Se WO PR os bk cle ccdicles 5.60@5.85 5 ners ~~ os wa Pe Pe 
Spring high gluten ............. «++@... 6.35@5.60 6. --@... 6.00@6.05 
SE (I oh aaa 2 os 00d se vb e as ~-+»-@..-. 5.30@5.50 os @ « .- @5.65 eee we 
Spring standard ................. 5.50@5.75 6.20@5.40 o°o@ ... -»»@5.55 6.90@5.95 
RS Se eee 4.90@5.35 4.95@65.1 To. Re -.»-@5.35. 5.560@5.55 
Hard winter family ............. casa ice -++@... 6.00@6.65 - ++ @7.05 ooh @ ose 
ara Witter Ghert ......ccccsvce 5.35@5.65 -++@... 6.15.@5.26 +» @5.55 Tv Pee 
Hard winter standard ........... -25@5.50 i 5.00@5.20 .@5.35 6.70@5.75 
Hard winter first clear .......... +» @4.50 ---@..- 3.55@3.60 @4.35 5.40@5345 
en ae. ee doe Gi wes Te. see wT ee --»--@6.16 Sey ae 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.05 @6.65 ++-@... 6.60@6.70 ~++@... 5.60@65.65 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.15 @6.40 et. wr Tih Mee ooo @ ote 600 @ 5%. 
Soft winter straight ............, Ree Lee o+e-@... 6.15@5.25 ..»@5.25 5.45@5.50 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.40@5.77 oe wee F068 WP vee -»+-@4.30 4.55@4.60 
Yk a Sere rer 4.15 @4.35 - ++ @4.20 @ ---@4.65 5.00@5.05 
ere SOA, GRC. eo vd avis Cee oweccer 3.15 @3.75 «» @3.50 ooo @ wee -++@3.60 3.75 @3.80 
Spas. Weis WUE. doe drccocvass 5.40 @5.61 ++-@5.20 ooQp a - ++ @6.25 «-. @5.84 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
ee I 6 Pee ds ee ve ced $...@7.65 $6.95@7.15 $...@... $6.81@6.94 ...@.;. 
Spring high gluten .............. 5.75@6.00 6.40@6.50 6.05@6.25 6.08@6.19 6.50@6.65 
GUUS « GORE. povcccicesccccccccce +++>@... 6.20@6.30 6.00@6.25 5.85@6.29 6.20@6.35 
| ee errr 5.60@5.95 6.10@6.20 5.85@6.05 5.75@6.04 6.10@6.25 
Spring first clear .........6+.6% 5.45@5.65 5.85@5.95 6.50@5.70 4.50@5.80 5.35@5.45 
Hard winter family ............ teal «6 Keate pee ooo cece «++@... 6.40@7.50 
Hard winter short .............. 5.80@6.15 5.90@6.00 6.00@6.30 5.73@5.85 5.70@5,85 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.60@5.95 5.80@5.90 5.75@6.05 5.63@5.70 5.60@5.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... ee 000 @ coe aco cee +++@... 4.15@4,25 
Soft winter family ..........0.. Tr. Pere -@..- %67@7.70 ...@.. 6.70 @7.90 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.30@5.75 +++@... 5.45@5.93 one GD, cee ooh me 
Soft winter standard ........... ++-@... 6.25@5.50 oe Ge sate tT) we Trt ay 
Soft winter first clear ........... | ee ro. we -@ «- wer ee 4.15 @4.25 
Rye flour, white ..........6..06. 4.30@4.50 4.60@4.70 -@. 4.44@4.60 4.90@5.10 
Be MD GE es on ce ce 0a tees Sy are 600M ccc -@. 3.44@4.10 2.90@3.10 
RGPGM, SPOR, BUI 2... cccscoscccs 5.82@5.92 oso@ tee .@. ++ @5.79 oe oP “oe 

Toronto **Winnipeg 


Family patent $...@7.00 $...@... 


Bivestem sss... eee +++ @6.08 coeo@ won 
Bakery grades ..... -+»-@6.14 0e@ eve 
TT eee ren 00s OO cc vee 


Spring top patentf .. $... 


Spring second patent{ +++@ 8.10 @8.75 
Spring first clear{ @ 7.00 @. 
Spring exports§ Lore «+-@14.50 @ 
Ontario soft winterst ...@10.00 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. {98-Ilb. cottons. $280-1b. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, Packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: ~ 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ...... $54.25 @54.50 $....@51.56 a ae Os tac ivce coe ® sdec 
Hard winter bran .. wee, epee bw Oss ons 49.00 @ 49.50 it we id's Tir. were 
Soft winter bran .. Coe ee sace ert Mare Coo csc 53.50@53.75 57.00@58.00 
Standard midds.* 53.50@54.50 -. @51.00 er Mere ea pee séae Te. MET se 
Flour midds.¢ ..... «+++» @55.00 +» @52.00 49.50@50.00 54.00@54.50 58.00@59.00 
SS eee 55.00@55.50 -@52.00 Ms Py Ye scot® eee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $56.50@57.25 $61.50@62.00 $63.00@64.00 $61.50@61.80 Os vee ese 
Soft winter bran . Ter. sere ope FD dope dene eo is bere cence adee 61.00 @61.50 
Standard midds.* 56.50 @ 57.25 61.50@62.00 63.50@ 64.00 60.50@61.80 cose ods. 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 56.50 @57.25 eT? See rr, Elva 62.00 @62.30 62.50@63.00 
Meee GOR Ws veee Fee 66.50 @57.25 62.50 @63.00 --@64.00 62.50@ 62.80 once an08 
Spring bran Shorts Midds, 
Toronto ....«.... $....@58.00 $....@59.00 $....@60.00 
{Winnipeg ....... -++--@49.25 » +. -@52.26 era Oe ee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

-—Mi polis - —Chicag -—Kansas City-—. 
May July May July Sept.. Dec. May July Sept. 
ee BS aus ee wis wile & 210% 194% 217% 194% 194% 196% 204% 185% - 185% 

OS "=E are are 210 194% 216% » 192 192% 194% 203% 184% 185 
March 9 ....... -+eeee 211% 195% 217% 194 194% 195% 204% 185% 185% 
Pe RO obo do we de bsen 210 195 216% 192% 192% 193% 203% 183% 184% 
BGG 428. vos vsersesere a 207 192 214 190% 190% 191% 200% 181% 181% 
ie: merereer teri 209 193% 214% 190% 190% 191% 201 «181% 181% 

. 7CORN—~ - RYE ¢ OATS 

Chicago - Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 7 ..133% 132% 133% 131% 120% 119% 129% 128 67% 59% 61% 55% 
Mar. -8 ..132% 131% 132% 130% 119% 119 128% 127 67% 59% 61% 55% 
Mar.'9 ..133% 133 132% 130% 120 119% 129 127% 67% 60% 62 55% 
Mar. 10 .132% 132% 128 127 116% 116% .126% 124% 67% 60% 61% 55% 
Mar. 11-.130 130% 127% 125% 114 113% 123%-122% 66% 60% 60% 54% 
Mar. 12 .129% 129% 125% 124% 113% 114° ~2123%° 121% 66% 60% 60% 54% 
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MNF Speaker Tells 
Texas Grocers of 
Flour’s “New Look” 


CHICAGO—Flour is acquiring a 
“new look” in the eyes of the public, 
Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers Long Range Program, told the 
Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. at 
Galveston, March 7. 

The “new look,” he explained, 
means that consumers are beginning 
to regard enriched flour in terms of 
nutrition and economy, as well as a 
commodity which produces good tast- 
ing baked foods. 

“The flour millers are spending 
about $1 million this year in national 
advertising; in addition to publicity 
and educational activities to give 
flour the new look,” Mr. Ellingwood 
explained. “Major emphasis is being 
concentrated on convincing consum- 
ers everywhere that enriched wheat 
flour foods are essential to good 
health and important to economy, as 
well as being good to eat.” Mr. El- 
lingwood pointed out that every na- 
tional advertisement of the Millers 
Long Range Program features the 
Six-Way Nourishment symbol which 
tells the enrichment story dramati- 
cally, yet understandably. 

The speaker said consumers’ reac- 
tion is only one of several signs that 
flour is steadily taking on a “new 
look” in the appraisal it receives 
from people outside the industry. 

“Professional people,” Mr. Elling- 
wood explained, ‘are voicing a higher 
regard for the importance of enriched 
flour in the daily diet. Doctors, teach- 
ers, nutritionists and dieticians ex- 
press increased interest over the fact 
that the per capita consumption of 
flour has declined.” 

In describing how the millers are 
stressing the economy of enriched 
flour, Mr. Ellingwood referred to the 
“What’s in a Nickel’s Worth of 
Bread?” story which the Millers Na- 
tional Federation has _ publicized 
widely. 

He explained that six slices of 
bread per day (about 5¢ worth) sup- 
plies a moderately active man or 
woman the following percentages 
daily of food elements: protein 30%, 
thiamine 34%, niacin 31%, riboflavin 
17%, iron 25%. 

If the bread is made with 3% milk 
solids these six slices even provide 
5.8% of the calcium. A surprising 
additional fact is that these six 
slices, however, provide only 18.5% 
of the required calories, whereas nu- 
tritionists say that cereal foods, of 
which bread is the chief one, may 
safely provide as high as 40% in the 
diet. 

The Millers Long Range Program 
director concluded his talk by out- 
lining advertising, merchandising 
and publicity plans in connection with 
the All-American Sandwich Promo- 
tion. This event will feature the fa- 
vorite sandwiches of Fibber McGee 
and Molly, radio stars; Lou Bou- 
dreau, player manager of the Cleve- 
land Indians, world’s champion base- 
ball team; Miss America, and Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. 

Mr. Ellingwood explained that a 
complete merchandising program has 
been developed and he urged the 
wholesale grocers to get posters and 
other materials from flour salesmen 
and take advantage of the national 
advertising. 

— BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFl——— 


ALLIEDS TO MEET 


MILWAUKEE — Colored motion 
pictures taken by the Milwaukee 
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Public Museum-Milwaukee Journal 
during a joint expedition to Alaska 
for specimens of wild life for the mu- 
seum will be shown as the entertain- 
ment feature of the monthly Wis- 
consin Flour & Bakers’ Allied Trades 
Assn. meeting March 18 at the Mil- 
waukee Press Club. The program will 
be preceded by a business meeting 
which will continue planning for allied 
trades participation in the forthcom- 
ing Associated Retail Bakers of 
America convention in May, accord- 
ing to Richard Anderson, Procter & 
Gamble, president of the association. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SOUND FILM SUPPLEMENTS 
SEWING MACHINE CLINICS 


ST. LOUIS—A new sound-color mo- 
tion picture, “A Stitch in Time,” has 
been produced by the packaging serv- 
ice department of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. as a supplement to the company’s 
sewing machine clinics. The 16 mm. 
film is in two parts, combined projec- 
tion time about an hour, and com- 
pletely covers the installation, opera- 
tion, maintenance and repair of the 
major types of bag closing sewing 
machines. 

Part I of “A Stitch in Time” cov- 
ers the technical side of the sewing 
machine adjustment, maintenance and 
repair. Part II goes into the plants 
using these machines and shows a 
wide variety of installations, point- 
ing out how each machine is adapted 
to its particular bag closing job and 
explaining a number of operational 
techniques commonly in use. 

This film was developed as an aid 
to the three teams of bag closing 
sewing machine experts who conduct 
the Bemis sewing machine clinics for 
customer plants. These clinics consist 
of experts who go from city to city 
giving lectures and demonstrations 
on sewing machine operation and 
maintenance for the benefit of cus- 
tomer plant representatives. These 
same experts are also available for 
plant service visits, giving their help 
and advice where needed. 

Although “A Stitch in Time’”’ is in- 


tended as an instructional aid for 
the Bemis clinics, it is complete 
enough in itself to present a full sew- 
ing machine clinic program. As soon 
as distribution problems are solved, 
Bemis plans to make this film avail- 
able to industrial groups requesting it 
for the instruction of plant. personnel, 
both supervisory and operative. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIA ENTERS WHEAT 
DEAL WITH NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON—Australia has sold 2.5 
million bushels of wheat to New Zea- 
land for June-December delivery at 
a price of $2.41 bu. The conclusion 
of the agreement was announced in 
Sydney, Australia, by the general 
manager of the Australian Wheat 
Board and confirmed in Wellington, 
New Zealand, by the Hon. A. H. 
Nordmeyer, Minister of Industries 
and Commerce. 

The new agreement supplements 
an earlier long-term contract which 
provided for total imports of 18 mil- 
lion bushels over a four-year period, 
expiring in 1950. Supplies under this 
contract would have been completed 
by the end of August this year and 
the additional purchase has been ne- 
cessitated because the rate of impor- 
tation of Australian wheat has been 
heavier than was thought likely at 
the time the long-term agreement 
was signed. 

The main agreement fixed a maxi- 
mum price of $1.16 bu. and this was 
raised to $1.28 by mutual consent in 
January, 1948. The latest price an- 
nounced means that New Zealand is 
now paying a figure which is more 
in accord with that ruling on the 
world’s markets, but Mr. Nordmeyer, 
in his statement pointed out that 
the average price which New Zealand 
will pay during the whole of the cur- 
rent year will work out at $1.66 bu., 
f.o.b. Australian ports. 

The New Zealand government is 
endeavoring to step up domestic 
wheat production in order to cut 
down imports. The wheat controller 
stated that the country has imported 
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eee 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT MAKING 
RAPID GROWTH 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Warming 
temperatures are reflected in rapid 
growth of wheat in Oklahoma. The 
crop generally is in good condition, 
Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., reports wheat in excellent con. 
dition in the Enid area, where the 
grain has sufficiently covered fields 
to minimize effects of possible wind 
and dust storms. Fields are still too 
wet for much planting of spring oats 
and barley, but preparation of ground 
has gone forward on the lighter soils, 


* 
BAKERY WORKERS STRIKE 
AT WINNIPEG 


WINNIPEG — Small bakeries in 
this vicinity are stepping up bread 
production in an attempt to fill the 
demand caused by more than 1 
bakery employees going on strike in 
the four large Winnipeg bakeries 
supplying 90% of the bread to this 
district. Inside bakery workers and 
delivery men of General Bakeries, 
Canada Bread, Weston’s and Picardy, 
Ltd., went on strike at midnight, 
March 12, and established 24-hour 
pickets in front of all plants. Bakery 
employees went out on strike for a 
20¢-an-hour increase in pay for in- 
side bakery workers, a reduction in 
the working week to 40 hours and an 
$8 weekly wage boost for delivery 
men. 





as much wheat as she has produced 
in the last three years and efforts 
are being made to check the disparity. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FEED FIRM DESTROYED 

SOMERSET, PA.—A fire, which 
caused damage estimated by the own- 
er at $65,000, destroyed the Lohr 
Feed & Implement Store at Kantner, 
eight miles north of Somerset, re 
cently. A large amount of farm equip- 
ment, including 10 tractors, was de- 
stroyed. 








Committee for Equip 


bo ott ne 


ment Design 


Approved at Machinery Conference 


CHICAGO—Under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Baking a 
meeting was held at the Sherman 
Hotel here March 4, attended by 
about 125 bakers, equipment manu- 
facturers, sanitation experts and 
others to present to the industry an 
understanding of the movement to 
design bakery equipment to facilitate 
better and easier cleaning. At the 
conclusion of the one-day session a 
motion was unanimously adopted 
endorsing a plan to set up a commit- 
tee for equipment design under the 
auspices of the American Institute 
of Baking. The institute will deter- 
mine the membership of this com- 
mittee, but it will be comprised of 
representatives of various baking 
organizations, equipment manufac- 
turers and sanitation experts. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
sanitation for the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, presided at the con- 
ference and described the courses in 
sanitation conducted by the insti- 
tute. Growing out of this program 
it has become apparent that the con- 
struction of bakery equipment makes 
it difficult and expensive to clean, he 
pointed out. Bakers must keep their 
equipment clean, he said, stressing 





that the first step is to have build- 
ings and equipment so constructed 
as to make cleaning easier. He 
spoke of the New York City health 
department requirements that all 
equipment in food plants must be so 
designed as to facilitate sanitation 
and easy cleaning, and must have 
the approval of the health depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Holmes said that bakery 
equipment manufacturers have no 
quarrel with this program, but it is 
the consensus that bakers will have 
to pay for the redesigning of the 
equipment. He mentioned that the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers has a sanitation committee 
and will set up a code for machinery. 
Since machinery must be standard- 
ized, in his opinion, he suggested a 
representative committee be appoint- 
ed and given time to establish a code 
for equipment standardization. 

William W. Walmsley and L. J. 
Salathe of the American Institute of 
Baking gave a comprehensive de- 
scription of what is needed in equip- 
ment design for sanitation, saying 
that cleaning of machinery can be 
made simple if it is designed to aid 
cleaning. : 


It must be constructed in such 4 
way so that it can be cleaned both 
by sight and by feel, he said. The 
design must be simple and easy to 
clean, there should be no obstruc- 
tions in the product zone, and ample 
clearance between the mechanical 
members should be supplied. Flush 
type valves and acme threads on out- 
side pipes carrying liquids were dis 
cussed, as well as making all parts 
as light in weight as possible. Al 
parts in the products zone should be 
readily accessible, and the disassem- 
bly and assembly should be simple. 

Mr. Walmsley presented charts 
showing the makeup of various types 
of bakery equipment, pointing out 
that his talk was made to provoke 
better understanding and discussion. 

A. E. Abrahamson, chief, whole 
sale food division, bureau of food 
and drugs, New York City health 
department, was present and dis 
cussed the objectives of that city’ 
program. He said he understood the 
problems of machinery manufac 
turers and the baking industry, s4)- 
ing that no clean food product © 
be made in a dirty machine. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a full discussion of the problem’. 
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3000 in Pri 

: in Prizes 
: FOR YOUR BEST 


Retail Selling Ideas 


feo} 


SEERSZFE- 


Now! Enter Your Ideas 
in This Easy Contest! 


offered by RUSSELL-MILLER 
Sponsored by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


FIRST PRIZE $ | 
Admiral > 95 
Television and Radio-Phonograph 


Hurry! There’s still time to enter! You’ve a good chance to 
win one of the 36 wonderful prizes because this‘ contest is 
ONLY for bakers and bakery employees! 


THE SIMPLEST MERCHANDISING IDEA 
MAY WIN FIRST PRIZE 3 


So send in all kinds of ideas—any ideas you think bakers 
can use to help boost their sales. You don’t have to buy 
anything to be eligible. | 
Fancy presentations aren’t necessary. It’s the idea that 
counts with the judges, who are outstanding bakers and 
industry officials including: Mary M. Brooke, S. A. Egekvist, 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, K. G. Patterson, Charles J. Schupp, 
Louis Schweizer, A. G. Stegmeier, Joseph Vann, William M. 


! SECOND PRIZES 
Wolfarth and Harry Zinsmaster. 


Admiral Radio-Phonographs 
eacu wore “ESD 


: RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
9 THIRD PRIZES Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
er Good Flours For Good Baking For Sales 


In The Making 


cacn wors mont an *100 


Caty Kitled 


FOR RUSSELL-MILLER’S 
“SELLING IDEA” CONTEST 
1. Submit as many entries as you wish. Entries 
should consist of ideas, in any form, designed to 
help all bakers sell more baked goods. It’s the 
IDEA that counts! Entries judged on the basis of 
sales usefulness, adaptability and originality. 


2. You may submit copies of ads, posters, sales 
figures, etc., as examples of successful promotions. 


3. Contest open to all bakers and employees of 
retail or wholesale bakeries. Employees of Russell- 
Miller Milling Company, their families, and their 
advertising agency are not eligible. 


4, First prize: Admiral Television and Radio- 
Phonograph combination, $595 value. Fifteen 
2nd prizes: Admiral Radio-Phonograph Consoles, 
each $125 value. Twenty 3rd prizes: Admiral 
World-Wide table model radios, each made to sell 
at more than $100. 


5. Duplicate prizes in event of ties. Judges’ decision 
final. No entries returned. Entrants agree to permit 
free distribution of their Selling Ideas by Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., to bakers in the interests of 
the bakery trade. 


6. Be sure to include your name and address, name 
and address of your bakery, and the position you 
hold. 


7. Contest closes March 30, 1949. Winners will be 
notified by Western Union. 


8. Mail entries to Russell- Miller Bakery Contest, 
Box 262, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 40) 


As was to be expected, this condi- 


tion has now changed. The export. 


trade is by no means as active as it 
was, and again brokers are seeking 
their sales through domestic chan- 
nels. Those who neglected this trade 
during the rush of export business 
are paying the penalty for it, while 
others, who continued to concentrate 
their efforts on their local trade, are 
in a better position. 


FLOUR - 


You're looking for a complete line of products — with an 
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The only purpose of this comment 
is to point out that there is always 
a relationship between domestic and 
export business. With the export 
trade less active, competition in the 
domestic market is keener. Even if a 
broker never sold a pound of flour 
for export, his business is inevitably 
affected by that trade. It is some- 
thing that should be watched care- 
fully for future trends. 


New Crop Position 


12) 
The time is practically here when 
many flour distributors will be more 


= 


— 


established reputation... 


concerned with the new wheat crop 
position than they are with their 
own immediate sales. That condition 
has existed in the flour distributing 
industry for years, and probably will 
continue for a long time to come. 
However, the fact remains that 
flour distributors are merchandisers 
of flour, and their attention should 
be directed more to that phase of 
their businesses than to what the 
wheat market may be doing. If a dis- 
tributor has a firm belief that the 
wheat market is going in one direc- 
tion or another, he can back this 
opinion up through trading in any 


CEREALS 


with a constantly increasing 


volume and profit potential. VICTOR FLOUR... VICTOR CEREALS 


... VICTOR FEEDS for every livestock and poultry feeding 


, 


te get more facts about VICTOR FLOUR, 
CEREALS, FEEDS and VICTOR prices. 


CRETE, 


need — meet every qualification. That's why VICTOR 


Products will be sales-builders and money-makers for YOU! 


NEBRASKA 


March 15, 1949 


one of the existing grain exchanges, 

So far as his flour business is cop. 
cerned, however, he should direct his 
attention toward selling the quality 
of the products he handles, the sery-. 
ice his company can offer, and, in 
other words, perform a complete 
merchandising operation without re. 
gard to market fluctuations. We 
know this sounds easier than it actu- 
ally is, but many distributors have 
followed such a practice successfully, 


Salesmen’s Troubles 
° 


The life of flour salesmen in large 
cities is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult because of traffic conditions, 
That is particularly true of sules- 
men calling on the retail bakery 
trade. We will cite conditions in New 
York because we are more familiar 
with them, but they are similar in all 
other large cities. 

In New York, for example, |:irge 
areas have been banned to all p irk- 
ing, even for a few moments. "Chat 
means that salesmen cannot use their 
cars in those sections, and it has ma- 
terially curtailed the number of calls 
they can make daily. Then at the end 
of the day they are supposed to re- 
port in at their offices, many of which 
are in the Produce Exchange, anc all 
parking is banned in that area. Nor 
are there any parking lots to speak 
of. The result is a lot more lost time. 

In trying to solve this problem the 
suggestion has been made that the 
city give salesmen stickers to pui on 
their cars which would enable them 
to park in restricted areas for 30 
minutes. We don’t-know if this idea 
will be accepted or how it would 
work out, but something should be 
done to help salesmen meet this prob- 
lem. Perhaps local flour associations, 
working with city officials, can de- 
velop plans that will be helpful. 


Taxes and Flour 
Distribution 
° 


Taxes, of course, affect all of us, 
but in somewhat varying degrees. Be- 
cause national, state and local gov- 
ernments are apparently somewhat 
hard pressed for money, politicians, 
or preferably government officials, 
are seeking new sources of tax reve- 
nue, despite the fact that unemploy- 
ment is increasing and business is 
not as easy to obtain as it formerly 
was. 

As one minor example, Gov. Dewey 
of New York has suggested an in- 
crease of 1¢ a gallon in the state's 
gasoline tax. This is but one part of 
a greatly increased tax program. 
But let us confine ourselves to the 
gasoline tax. 

Flour millers, distributors and oth- 
ers engaged in handling flour are ex- 
tremely large users of gasoline. This 
proposed tax would place a further 
burden on their expense of doing 
business at a time when the demand 
is for lower food prices. You cannot 
advance costs and lower prices at 
the same time. The same situation 
may exist in other states, and it is 
one which should be watched care- 
fully by flour distributors every- 
where, for it may become vital to 
them. 


Freight Rates 
° 


Freight rates are, of course, an 
extremely important factor in the 
cost of flour delivered into a distribu- 
tor’s warehouse. They are equally 
important in the cost of food to con- 
sumers. Certainly railroads must se 
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BAKER FLOURS that give 


( BEGET UGS 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange - New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Deuleth of e sore igs dg Mo. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange _ 
New York Rubber Exchange Fert Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 
New York Cetton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 








J. P. BURRUS, President 
_A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


















Call... 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheat! 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Kansas City, Mo. 













—our stocks analyzed 
For baking strength! 


Vi ctor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for — 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 







BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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SAFETY CONTEST WINNERS—C. J. Weatherston, divisional superin- 
tendent of the flour mill and cereal plant at Buffalo, N.Y., for Genera’ 
Mills, Inc., presents the first of 735 table model radios to employee: 
for their outstanding safety record during 1948. The man receiving th: 
radio from Mr. Weatherston is William Groundwater, a member of th: 
safety committee. Others in the picture, from left to right, includ 
George Caylor; Anthony Caputi; R. R. Drake, Jr., supervisor of personnel 
Mr. Groundwater; Neil A. Madigan, director of safety; Richard Bevan 
secretary of the Western New York Safety Council; Mr. Weatherston: 
H. E. Richard and L. Judzowski. The Buffalo flour mill, competing with 
other large GMI plants, experienced only four lost time accidents with 
51 days of lost time in a total of 1,272,140 man hours worked during 
1948. This resulted in a frequency rate of 2.92 and a severity rate of 
.086 for a combined rate of 2.96. xe Buffalo cereal plant finished in sec- 


ond place in 1948. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 














RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 















“Diamond D” 2 Kicgimaeriabortioe Com 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
















Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 

















KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants = Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 




















cure sufficient revenue from freight 
haulage to cover expenses, plus a rea- 
sonable profit. 


Someway, however, these charges 
must be kept in line so that the cost 
of flour to distributors, and finally to 
consumers, will not be prohibitive. 
Innumerable factors enter into the 
freight rate structure, and few busi- 
nessmen are familiar with all of 
them. Yet it is a problem to which 
their attention should be directed. 


This question should, of course, 
be watched by trade associations, 
such as the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, rather than by 
individual operators. Every time a 
freight rate is advanced, it means 
higher costs. That cannot go. on for- 
ever. Labor, railroad management, 
consumers and all businessmen are 
vitally concerned with this problem, 
and it justifies their closest attention. 


Loss Leader Laws 


to the Front 
re) 


Because of threatened price wars, 
either through the issuance of cou- 
pons or by means of actual price 
cuts, it is expected that both the 
wholesale and retail grocery trades 
in states which have loss leader laws 
will seek their strict enforcement. 
In fact, this has already taken place 
in some sections of the country. 


In certain states unfair trade prac- 
tice laws make it illegal for grocers 
to sell food at prices below cost 
plus a minimum mark-up. Many of 
these laws were adopted 10 or 12 
years ago, but little attention was 
paid to them during the war for the 
simple reason that competition was 
not sufficiently severe to lead to price 
cutting. 


However, those laws still prevail, 
and can be enforced at any time. 
The trend toward giving away cou- 
pons, which seems to be sweeping 
the country, will undoubtedly call 
them to the fore again. Wholesale 
grocers who find their customers be- 
ing injured by drastic price wars 
should look into this situation in 
their own states. 


W ages in Industry 


O° 

With a slight tightening in our 
economy, the demand for increased 
wages is becoming much more im- 
portant than it was a year or two ago. 
Some far-seeing unions have an- 
nounced that they will not insist up- 
on the fourth round wage advance, 
and in other cases employers have 
clearly stated that they will oppose 
any such effort on the part of their 
employees. 

The fact is, of course, that these 
“rounds” cannot be continued in- 
definitely. In recent months many 
food prices have shown a decline 
from their peaks, and that also ap- 
plies to clothing. There must be a 
relationship between wages and costs, 
but that cannot be maintained if 
the former are advanced while the 
latter are declining. 

We do not believe that this prob- 
lem is too serious so far as flour 
distributors are concerned, but when- 
ever it does arrive management 
should take a firm stand in the situ- 
ation. Naturally if there are injus- 
tices in any organization they should 
be rectified, but the theory of ac- 
vancing all wages can obviously bc 
carried too far. The time has come 
when income must be compared with 
outgo, for it is no longer possible to 
take care of the latter by casually 
advancing prices. 


Help Retail Advertising 


°o 

One way in which wholesale gro: - 
ers can help their retail custome: ; 
is in the preparation of their adve) - 
tising. All too frequently about th° 
only food advertising found on won - 
en’s pages of daily newspapers is thet 
of chain stores and super market:. 
This undoubtedly has a deep effect 01 
consumer buying. 

Furthermore, many retail groce:s 
seem to think that the ultimate ai) 
of advertising is merely to list some 
of their products, together with their 
prices. That type of advertising used 
to be done to a great extent by chain 
stores, but they have awakened to 
the fact that consumers want to 
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SWANS DOWN caxe'n 


CAKE FLOUR 


JGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH. CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








PILES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Tt rad Mi no & Elevator Co 














1 
1 
) 
) 


DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











know much more about the food they 
buy than merely its price. 

Housewives have learned that 
price is not the only means of judg- 
ing food economy. Quality must be 
compared with price. Consequently, 
advertising copy must tell something 
about the product in addition to its 
price. Wholesale; grocers can help 
their retail customers by bringing 
this fact home to them at every op- 
portunity. Improved retail food ad- 
vertising will help consumers, retail- 
ers and wholesalers. 


Grocery Volume 
Questionable 


° 

Judging from numerous reports 
we have read in the last two months, 
there is considerable doubt if the 
volume of wholesale grocery sales 
will remain at the same level this 
year which it enjoyed in 1948. There 
is no indication that this decline, if 
it does occur, will be serious, but 
even a slight recession will call for 
careful management policies. 

Wholesale grocers are facing this 
possibility in various ways. Some are 
reducing the number of brands they 
carry, thinking that thereby they 
may reduce their inventories, and at 
the same time increase their sales 
efforts on the ones they continue. 
While there is logic in this, neverthe- 
less the plan can be carried to an 
extreme. Retail grocers must have 
variety in their stores, and if they 
can’t get this from one supplier they 
will from another. 

All wholesale grocers are, or at 
least should be, watching their oper- 
ating costs carefully. This does not 
mean that they should decrease the 
operating efficiency of their organ- 
izations, but simply that all unneces- 
sary costs should be eliminated. In 
any event, sales volume should be 
watched closely. From it will come 
indications where sales efforts should 
be increased, and possibly where op- 
erational savings may be made. 


BREAC IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. F. W. PARKER SPEAKS 
ON FERTILIZER RESEARCH 


WASHINGTON— The _ stepped-up 
program of research in soil fertility 
and plant nutrition resulting from 
the use of radioactive phosphorus and 
other “tracer” elements was described 
to members of the fertilizer industry 
by Dr. Frank W. Parker, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. 

Calling attention to the rapid rise 
of cooperative research in this field 
that has come with the greater avail- 
ability of radioactive elements 
through the work of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and research funds 
allocated by that organization for 
agricultural research, Dr. Parker 
emphasized the need for develop- 
mental work to devise safe and ef- 
fective methods and trained research 
men. “Much of the work for the next 
three to five years will have to be 
of a developmental nature.” 

So far, he says, we have developed 
safe and effective procedures in the 
preparation of different radioactive 
phosphates. 

In concluding his statement, Dr. 
Parker emphasized an advantage that 
has already appeared from this new 
approach to soil and plant nutrition 
problems: “The amount of informa- 
tion derived from radioactive fertil- 
izer experiments is often several fold 
greater than for most fertilizer ex- 
periments.” However, he said the 
cost of such experiments is also sev- 
eral fold greater. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


For many years SUNNY KANSAS 
has distinguished itself for good bak- 
ing results .. . results that build fine 
business for Flour jobbers. SUNNY 
KANSAS quality plus the added 
power of the Millers’ Long-Range 
Advertising Program means bigger 


sales for any jobber. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 


Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * ING SECTION OF THE UNITED 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS SD Ae e OFFICES 
) 2 v maha 
Porinnd, Rework = Sainmtten 
Kansas City Galveston Cuseee H Buffalo 
Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. CO. 





1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 
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Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL — 


ESTABLISHED 1913 é “a Bank Eé DA hut Co mf (241 any 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











NS 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





JOSEPH KASWAN 
Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New Ragland Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Cable Address: ‘ Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 2 








/ Sohnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHIOAGO 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
IMPORTERS my FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. ; 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltc 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








: 





THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. + Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


, 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & GO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 








S. R. STRISIK CO. H. J. GREENBANK 






& COMPANY 
Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK _ FLO UR N. ¥. 


Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Cavin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


roreicn BJLOUR pomestic FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 







Bist and Chestnut Streets 















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS Flour Specialists firfosr* 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 80 BROAD sT. NEW YORK 


















WHITE WHEAT | | wire & COMPANY 


Low Protein Cake 


and Cookie Flours **The Flour People’’ 
AMENDT MILLING CO. 313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Monroe, Mich. Baltimore 2, Md. 






















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


OMAHA NEB 
Ne Y r ~ } " 


Flour ee Pee 
| 
| 











ELLY- ERICKSON CO 











rE LLY Hout HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 


919 No. Michigan Ave. All FLOUR Grades 


CHICAGO 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


tans So P. O. Box 2343 
avana, Cuba 








Cable Address: ‘“Trontopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH - 
(FLOUR, FEED & GAAIN, Pu LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LON N, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, oan AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








37 WALL STREET 


A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 . 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| gubscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Gable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


saltic Chambers 
) Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable’ Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
lables: ‘*Puitip,’’ Dundee 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
5 Hope Street iociteiastinahh dab GLASGOW 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 











LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““AncHuor,”’ Belfast 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Flourimport”’ 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT | 
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Wife: Darling, you look very 
thoughtful. Tell me, what are you 
thinking about? 

Husband: You know, dear, I was 
thinking—if anything ever happened 
to either of us, I’d like to spend. the 
rest of my life in Paris. 


¢$?¢ ¢@ 
Whatever trouble Adam had, 
No man in days of yore, 
Could say, when Adam cracked a 


joke, 
“T’ve heard that one before.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
“Mr. Jones—er—that is—can—er— 
will you?” 


“Why, yes, my boy, you may have 
her.” 

“How’s that? Have whom?” 

“My daughter, of course. You want 
to marry her, don’t you?” 

“No, sir. I just wanted to know if 
you would endorse my note for $100.” 

“Certainly not. Why, I hardly know 


you.” 
¢ 0? @ 


It was at the time of the atomic 
bomb test in New Mexico. An Indian 
was smoke-signaling a love message 
to his girl friend, when suddenly a 
mushroom cloud covered the sky with 
smoke for miles around. The Indian 
stared in amazement, then muttered 
enviously, “Ugh, wish I'd said that.” 


eo? 


It was one of mother’s busiest days. 
Her small son, who had been playing 
outside, came in with his pants torn. 
His mother helped him change to an- 
other pair, but in an hour or so he 
was back, his pants torn again. 

“You go right upstairs, remove your 
pants and mend them yourself,” his 
mother ordered. 

Some time later she thought of him 
and went upstairs to see how he was 
getting on. The torn pants were lying 
on a chair but there was no sign of 
Johnnie. Returning downstairs she 
noticed the cellar door was open, and 
she called down, loudly and sternly, 
“Are you running around down there 
without your pants on?” 

A deep voice answered, “No ma’am, 
I’m reading the gas meter.” 





55 








TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN 


KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8%, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


References: 
De Twentsche Bank, 


The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


DEN BERGH’S ’ 
VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
N. V., Rotterdam Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 














TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche 


Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 


BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 


COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 








36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FriixconEeNn”’ 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and BDxporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 




















N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 












47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 











N. 


Established 1874 


V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Visco” 


























**BEST AVAILABLE 
PLANT ENGINEERS | 
CONSULTED”’ 


When the Foster-Forbes Glass Company 
contemplated the construction of a new 
batch-mixing plant, the best available 
plant engineers were consulted, includ- 
ing those of The Neff & Fry Company. 

The plant consists of nine N & F con- 
crete stave silos with conveyors, feeders, 
mixers, etc. Seven of the silos are 60 ft. 
high, 16 to 25 ft. diameter; two are 45 
ft. high x 12 ft. dia, Each silo has ca- 
pacity for a 21 days’ supply of a certain 
material. 

This is cited as an example of silo in- 
stallations which are continuously on the 
agenda of our company. If you have a 

oject for storing and handling flowable 
a materials of any kind, it will pay 
you to get complete information from us. 


THE NEFF & FRY COMPANY 
CAMDEN OHIO 


NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 








NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ree nam ct Re RON 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN 1} RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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OF ADVERTISERS 








A 
Abilene Flour Mills Co...........6.0005 36 
ACMO-BvanS CO, .cceccccccccecccccecs 25 
Acme Flour Mills Co.........-60eeee00% 26 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd....... 55 
AlVM Roller BE ceccscccsccscccevvce 
Amber Milling Division ............... 36 
Amendt Milling Co. .........cceeeeeees 54 
American Flours, Inc. .......++sse00% 30 
Ames Harris Neville Co...........6.0065 38 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .......... 25 
Arnold Milling Co. ........ccecerecuee 6 
Arrow Mille, Ime. .vcccccscccccsoscses 34 
Atkinson Milling Co. ......cccceeeeees 26 
B 
Bang, Flemming .......06eeecseerecees 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 25 
Bay State Milling Co..........6eeeeeees 26 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co....... Stateless beets 4 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .......seeeeeeee 
Black Bros. Flour Mills............+.. 26 
Bier BEIM GO. cccccccccccccccccecce 56 
BiAG, Js The covccsescccccccccccscvcce 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. bed inta ccednaeen 25 
Bolle & Schilthuis ............eceeeees 55 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd...............0005 35 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........... 25 
Brey & Sharpless ........ceseeeeeeces 
Broennimann Co., Inc. ......06seeeeees 
Brownold, M. &., CO......cceeeseeeeees 54 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co............. 26 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ........-..00eeee8 55 
DUMBO GOTB.. ccccccccccccccceceveccsece 18 
Cc 
Vameron, John F., & Co... ... 2. cece vaee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd..........cseeeee 27 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co........... 25 
Cannon Valley Milling Co...........++.+. 25 
Cargill, Incorporated ..........eeeeee- 30 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 54 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 55 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 38 
Central Bag and Burlap Co............ 
Comm. “Cereales’ .....ccccessees é 
CD TIE GI. 6 00 cbd sec cewcsvecsircess 37 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co........... 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 30 
Chickasha Milling Co. ........eeeeeens 25 
CHR BH BO cccn vc cdeccsceécccteacas 18 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co........... 54 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............. 31 
GOMOM, FORE ccccccwcccccscccssoccecnss 55 
Coleman, David, Inc. .......eeceeceeee 54 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 53 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 21 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 20 
Continental Grain Co. .......ceecceenee 53 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.............. 54 
Crawford & LAW ...sececscccnes ery 54 
Cream of Wheat Corp..........ssseees 30 
Cmte BRIG TRO cicsccciccccccceccess 50 
Crookston Milling Co. ...ccccessccccce 56 
= RE se Oe 38 
D 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 53 
De Lisser, Andrew ........6cceeececees 
De Stefano, Ulysses .........ececeeees 
OO DPM, Bis bc cece sccdscccncesececccs 54 
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Can you help fill a uniform? 


e UNCLE SAM HAS a lot of empty uniforms that need fill- 
ing—in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Marine Corps, 
the Coast Guard. For, effective as the draft is in providing 


recruits, it often can’t draft the kind of men our armed 
forces need. 





Today America’s uniformed forces must face up to the greatest 
peace-time challenge in all history. They must occupy war- 
battered lands in Europe and the Orient, garrison our bases 
everywhere, conduct research in radar, sonar, loran and 


rocket propulsion, train new men... and stand guard “just 
in case.” 

To meet their greatest peace-time requirements, the armed 
forces need America’s best young men. If you know such a 
man—a man of highest qualifications and character—do him 
a favor. Tell him new opportunities exist today in all of 
America’s armed forces—opportunities to serve not only his 


country but himself, with invaluable experience and training 
in just about any field he chooses. 





